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Behind-the-scenes preparations for this great social and sporting event 


includes some repainting of stands, buildings and rails. As for nearly 





50 years, the contract specifies 


NINE ELMS GENUINE WHITE LEAD PAINT 


FAROMAT AND OTHER WELL-KNOWN NINE ELMS PRODUCTS 





& W. FARMILOE LIMITED, ROCHESTER ROW, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W.I 
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All enterprise depends on spade work, 


the hard, unglamorous, necessary prepar- 
ation for the task. To the knowing mind 
and seeing eye, the spadework is as integ- 
ral a part of the structure as the fabric 


itself, 


Banister, Walton build in steel 


LONDON, S.W.1.—82 Victoria Street. MANCHESTER 17.—Trafford Park. BIRMINGHAM 18.—61-63, Western Road. 








Spade work 








Heating rivets in furnace at Banister, Walton’s 
works, Trafford Park, Manchester. 
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Architects ; Clyde Young & Bernard Engle, F/F.R.I.B.A., New Square, W.C.2 Contractors : R. Parr (Builders) Ltd., Finchley Road, N.W.3 


In one of the largest flat conversion contracts undertaken We make lifts suitable for 


in this Country, Hyde Park Gardens contains many = anh cm Bash 





interesting and unique features. Not the least of these is We can offer quick deliveries Vy 
the installation of 15 service lifts serving over 80 self- of certain types of lifts. GW) ff fh 7 V4 y 
contained flats. Send for our illustrated L1@,& /, Ay 
: ee booklet A.R. 10. j (55, “Ul if 
By a system of intercommunication, tradesmen can com- [oO , ~~, Lg 
municate with each flat and the goods are immediately oo 
delivered by the service lift. a! ,Y 
These service lifts together with 7 automatic passenger lifts 404 9, 5 ces 
were designed, supplied and installed by: ar 
PORN & DUNWOODY ad 
(LIFTS) LIMITED 4 
UNION WORKS, BEAR GARDENS, LONDON, S.E.| — 


TELEPHONE: WATERLOO 7107 (4 lines) TELEGRAPH: INGPORNMA, SEDIST, LONDON 
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Architect: D. E. E. Gibson, M.A., A.R.I.B.A., A.M.T.P.I. 


Among the more recent developments in school 
heating are the invisible embedded floor heating 
system and the warm air convection system employ- 
ing “‘ packaged” heating units as illustrated in 
this picture. 

An interesting example of the former is the new 
installation at the Barclay School, Stevenage, 
where automatically controlled oil-fired boiler 
plant serves the requirements of an embedded 
floor heating system, the usual hot water supply 
requirements and some warm air inlet mechanical 
ventilation plant. 

The warm air convection system, as shown in this 
picture of a typical classroom at the Sir Henry 
Parkes School, Coventry‘is particularly appropriate 
to school buildings which conform to a certain type 








of layout. The unit is factory made and consists 


of a heater battery circulating fan and casing. It 
is usually installed in a cupboard between the 
classroom and the corridor. 

The units are thus conveniently placed for con- 
nections to the distributing mains which are 
frequently carried in corridor ducts or sub-ceilings 
and, as the picture illustrates, the only visible 
parts are the low level recirculating and high level 
inlet grilles. 

For assembly halls and other large rooms a com- 
bination of both systems is desirable. 

The installations have recently been completed by 
Hadens, who offer all architects the benefit of 
their wide experience in the design and installation 
of engineering services for every type of building. 


GN HADEN #3 


HEAD OFFICE: 19-29 WOBURN PLACE, 


LONDON, W.C.1. TERminus 2877 


and Branches throughout the Provinces. 
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“....That’s all very well John, but is it 
practical? Have you considered the fact of 
wind pressure and the refraction factor, the heat 
transmission, and the sound reduction. I’m the 
last man to curb a modern flight of fancy, 
but one must watch details. Windows? Oh, 
Williams & Williams will do them—they seem 
to have some technical knowledge. Now, the 


’ 


stress in this arch....’ 





ASSN ee Rae LIMITED 


METAL WINDOW DIVISION - 





CHESTER 
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“English Rose”’ Kitchen Equipment offers the Architect 


En gt Ss h Rose such flexibility in planning, so complete a range, such 


RECD.TRADE MARK CS grace of line, such choice of colour, plus the assurance 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: 


that “‘English Rose’’ Equipment will ease the housewife’s 
burden during a lifetime of faithful, useful service. 


The ‘‘English Rose’’ Kitchen—the only completely styled kitchen in 
current production—includes floor cabinets, wall cupboards, sink unit, 
serving trolley, refrigerator, gas or electric cooker, domestic boiler and air 
conditioning. Obtainable as a complete kitchen or individual units. Please 
write for Publication E.R.4—the latest and most authoritative book on 
kitchen planning. 


wre S INDUSTRIES Lit.) WARWICK 


LONDON SHOWROOMS: 229-231 REGENT STREET, W.1 TELEPHONE: MAYFAIR 9975 
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COUNCIL CHAMBER 
BELFAST CITY HALL 


NEWALLS 


Insulation Co. Ltd. 


Offices and Depots at: LONDON, GLASGOW, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE, BIRMINGHAM, BELFAST, BRISTOL and CARDIFF 











The ceiling illustrated has been treated with Sprayed 
Limpet Asbestos to reduce reverberation, and shows 
the excellent finish which can be obtained by this 
method of acoustic treatment. 

Sprayed Limpet Asbestos is used wherever a sound 
absorbent surface is required, and because of its fire- 
proof and vermin-proof qualities, it is especially 
suitable for use in Hospitals, Offices, Swimming Baths, 
and in other places where reverberation is excessive. 
Newalls Sprayed Limpet Asbestos is also widely used 
for acoustic correction in Cinemas, Churches and 
other Auditoria. 

Newalls Insulation Co. Ltd. maintain a fully equipped 
sound laboratory for the investigation of problems 
connected with the use of acoustic materials. 


* \ 





HEAD OFFICE: WASHINGTON , COUNTY DURHAM 


A MEMBER OF THE TURNER AND NEWALL ORGANISATION « 








. 
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LIKE BRITAIN... 


NORWAY CHOOSES 


BRADY 











“Brady” is a by-word in most countries 
now. This installation of three gear-operated 
steel shutters, incorporating a wicket gate, 
was supplied to An. Thorbjornsen of Oslo, | 
to give maximum clearance and accessibility | 


=r == 


at loading points. Whenever it’s a question 
of moving or storing goods and vehicles 
— quickly, safely, economically — you’l] 
find the Brady organisation has a straight- 
forward answer. 







DY 





G. BRADY & CO. LTD -: ANCOATS - MANCHESTER 4 - Phone: COLlyhurst 2797/8 
LONDON: New Islington Works, Park Royal N.W.10 BIRMINGHAM: Rectory Park Road, Sheldon 26 
CANADA: G. BRADY & CO. (CANADA) LTD., 1405, Bishop Street, Montreal 25. 








Manufacturers of Brady Hand and Power Operated Lifts 





S&B 
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Clacton-on-Sea is one of the most popular 
holiday resorts on the East Coast, and is noted 
for its attractive promenade and pier. There 
must be very many miles of railings along the 
front, all of which are painted with Robbialac 

. to ensure a gay appearance combined 
with lasting protection against sea air, sunshine 
and weather. 


Robbialac Paints are also used on hotels and hostels, cinemas and 
casinos —in resorts all over the British Isles. Full details, 
colour cards and specifications are available on request. 


JENSON & NICHOLSON LTD 


(Makers of Robbialac Paints and Industrial Finishes) 


Jenson House, Carpenter’s Road, Stratford, London, E,15 
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In the latest Orthopaedic Ward at Guy’s Hospital the soft shadowless 
lighting from ATLAS GK/4240 fluorescent fittings creates a_ restful 


atmosphere for patients and nurses. 
























In the ring-doubler section of the Brocklehurst 


Yarns factory near Cardiff, the continuous rows 
of ATLAS FE/0081 lighting units are protected 
by the “ Miracoat” finish against the moist 
atmosphere prevalent in Spinning Rooms. 


Showing some recent applications of ATLAS fluorescent lighting 


O the home, the hospital and the restaurant, as 
well as to great banks and public buildings, ATLAS 


fluorescent lighting brings illumination limitless in its 





variety of applications and artistic effects. This page 
of recent installations demonstrates ATLAS versa- 


tility in widely differing fields. 





A multiple installation at the Banker’s Clearing House, London. 
The unusual single-rod suspension fittings carry ATLAS FM/2080 


fluorescent units. Contractors: Messrs. Grierson, Ltd. 


(Upper Left) 

The entrance lounge of the new Tavistock Hotel in London. 
The lighting fitting, one of three, is the ATLAS E49/5. 
Contractors : Messrs. Thorne Howell Ltd. 








The new Thorn Electrical Showrooms in Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2, 
demonstrate many enchanting aspects of fluorescent lighting — 
delighting the eye and inspiring the imagination of all who come to 
see them. Shewn here is the Radio and T.V. Theatre where the 
latest ATLAS stage and display lighting is employed. 





Contractors : Electrical Installations Ltd. 


Architects are invited to consult our Lighting Advisory Engineers: 
THORN ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
Lighting Division 
233 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2 
314 
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Too much noise is a very real problem. Telephone 
calls are difficult, the clatter of typewriters is distract- 
ing and ordinary work becomes a constant battle 
against sound. These are the conditions which cause 
absenteeism through continuous nervous strain. How- 
ever they can be simply and economically overcome 
by the planned application of Acousti-Celotex. 
Acousti-Celotex sound absorbing tiles give a per- 


ACOUSTI- 


“A SOUND 
INVESTMENT~-” 


“__That’s what I call those tiles. 
There’s been nothing like the same 
amount of absenteeism since we 
had them put in. The office is so 
» much quieter that you can really 


concentrate on the job in hand.” 


manent protection from excessive reverberation, 
by sponging up noise at places from which it 
normally would be reflected. Their natural matt 
finish lends a quiet dignity to any room, though 
if necessary they can be painted to blend in 
with existent colour schemes without losing their 
effectiveness. Today they form an essential feature 
in modern business architecture. 





REGIONAL DISTRIBUTORS Wales and all counties south of Cheshire and Yorkshire 
HORACE W. CULLUM & COMPANY LIMITED, Flower’s Mews, London, N.19. 


County of Yorkshire ° 
J. H. BEAN & COMPANY LIMITED, 31/32 Upper Mill Hill, Leeds, 1. 


Scotland and northern English counties including Cheshire 
WILLIAM BEARDMORE & COMPANY LIMITED, Parkhead Steel Works, Glasgow. 


CELOTEX LIMITED, NORTH CIRCULAR ROAD, STONEBRIDGE PARK, LONDON, N.W.10. 


xiii 


(ELGar 5717.) 
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HOLOPHANE INSTALLATION 
AT THE BRYNMAWR RUBBER WORKS 












Another organisation using the Holophane System of lighting is 
Brynmawr Rubber Ltd. in their factory at South Wales. Here the 
unit used is the Holophane High Bay Translucent Industrial Fitting. 
This reflector gives a downward component of 75% and additionally 
an upward component of 20% for general illumination. As a 
result of this characteristic, contrast is reduced, tunnel effect 
eliminated and pleasant surroundings and efficient working 
conditions maintained. 
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For simple and straightforward 
treatment, or attractive decora- 
tive effect, tiles by Pilkington’s 
are most suitable for interior 
or exterior walls and floors. An 
interesting example of unusual 
treatment is shown above. We 
also specialize in faience for fire- 
places and certain other purposes, 
and mosaic for floors. 





ofp e 
TILES 































L tM t tT & OD 


CLIFTON JUNCTION, NEAR MANCHESTER. 
London Office: 27b, Old Gloucester Street, Holborn, W.C.2. 


XV 





Telephone: SWinton 2024-5-6 
Telephone: HOLborn 2961-2 
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OXFORD — The Radcliffe Camera and Brasenose College Quadrangle, 
for hundreds of years the centre of academic study. 








, DOOR CLOSER 


Specified by leading 
architects. 


* 
eri a0 | 
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/ILLIAM NEWMANESONS Lid 


Hospttal-Street, BIRMINGHAM 19. Established over 200 years 
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BEROID 





Above : Poole Power Station, Poole, Dorset. 
(Southern Division, British Electricity Authority.) 


Architect: L. J. Couves & Partners, Carliol 
House, Newcastle-on-Tyne, |. 


An unusually graphic example of the adaptability of Ruberoid— 
in one photograph two entirely different structures, a power 
station and a school, both protected by standard specifications 
of the Ruberoid Built-up System of Roofing. 


There are suitable weatherproofing specifications to meet the 
requirements of all types of Industrial, Municipal and Private 
buildings with flat, pitched or curved roofs. 


iE 


Architects and Engineers are invited to write for the technical 
brochures which describe these specifications in detail. 


Ruberoid Contract Departments will estimate for supplying and 
fixing Ruberoid Roofing anywhere in the British Isles. 


Adjoining: Herbert Carter Secondary Modern School, 
Hamworthy, Nr. Poole, Dorset. 

' Architect: The Borough Engineer and Surveyor, Poole, 
\ Dorset. 


THE RUBEROID COMPANY LIMITED, 103, COMMONWEALTH HOUSE, NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C.I 
Branches: Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Birmingham, Glasgow, Edinburgh, Aberdeen, Belfast 
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Manufactured by HOLOPLAST LIMITED * 








CUM0Ud , 


One of the oldest roofs in the world, the great 6th century 
brick vault of the Ctesiphon Palace still survives. Roofs like 
this, unsupported by pillars and made of rammed earth and 
reeds, are employed to this day in Persian native architecture. 

The history of roofing is the story of man’s endeavours 
to build a permanent shelter against the elements — with 


successively more suitable materials as they become available. 


The roof of the Ctesiphon is a fine example of great 
achievement in this story, for there the choice of design and 
the right materials has stood the test of time. 

Today it is just as necessary that the most permanent 
roof covering should be specified from the most suitable 
materials available. That is why ““CORROPLAST’” is chosen 


wherever corrugated sheeting is wanted —and wanted to last. 


GOLRLEOMANLENSZ/ 


Sales Office : 


116 Victoria Street - 
Head Office and Works: New Hythe, Near Maidstone, Kent 


London S.W.1 + Telephone: 
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The Ctesiphon Arch 





ViCtoria 9354/7 & 9981 
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Standard cast iron tank with 
external flanges. 


CAST IRON STORAGE TANKS 


We specialise in the design and manufacture of cast iron sectional 
tanks of the heavy plate type as required by British Standard 
Specification 1563-1949. Please ask for copy of our brochure giving 
sizes and capacities of such tanks built up from standard plates of 
which we are one of the largest makers. We are also structural 
engineers and can design and provide supporting structures to meet 
individual needs. 
















Standard cast 
iron tank with 
internal flanges. 

































& CO. LTD. THORNCLIFFE, Nr. SHEFFIELD 


General Heavy Engineering Products in Cast Iron and Mild Steel, including S torage Tanks, Pressure 
Vessels, Welded Fabrications, General Platework, General Cast Ironwork, Mining Equipment, also 
_ Gas Works and Chemical Plant, Fuel Economy Plant, and Blast Furnace and Steelworks Plant. 
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CRAFPTS MANS H-! P 























Dolcis Shoe Company, Old Bond Street, W.!. Staff Architect : Ellis E. Somake, F.R.1.B.A. 


Be 3 ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


COURTNEY, POPE 


COURTNEY, POPE LTD. Store Fitting, Architectural Joinery and Metalwork. 
COURTNEY, POPE (ELECTRICAL) LTD. Lighting Specialists. 
AMHURST PARK WORKS, TOTTENHAM, LONDON, N.15 . STAMFORD HILL 4266 (TEN LINES) 








1952 
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During the past year we have 

e* ‘cted a number of steel structures 
in Britain such as the 2,500 ton 
office block in Mincing Lane, London. It was 

de signed by G. A. Dodd & Partners, the 

fabrication was carried out at ‘our works in Norwich and the 


structure erected by our men on the site. 


@® NORWICH - LONDON - BIRMINGHAM 











aT See near 











The ACME Range of 
Roofing Tiles includes 
ACME M.M. 
ROOFING TILES 


ACME SANDSTORM 
ROOFING TILES 


ACME CENTURY 
HANDMADE SANDFACED 


also 


ACME 
RED FLOOR QUARRIES 





CLAY YESTERDAY . . . CLAY TODAY ... CLAY TOMORROW 








For enduring beauty . . . specify 


ACME 


CLAY ROOFING TILES 


G. H. DOWNING & CO. LTD., Dept. C.2, BRAMPTON HILL, NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME, STAFFS. 
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Restored view of a street 


of Shops in Ostia 


From early Latin writers it has 
long been known that there were 
great blocks of flatsor tenements, 
and shops in Rome. 
Excavations at Ostia have pro- 
vided valuable information on 
the construction of these build- 
ings and it is evident that the 
Romans showed great ingenuity 
in the use of local materials. 
Clay particularly was used ex- 
tensively for Roofing Tiles and 
Tiles for decorative purposes, 


LASTS 


Ever since the Greek and Roman eras the CLAY Roofing 

Tile has been accepted as the best roofing medium and today | 
is still unsurpassed. Weatherproof, decorative and permanent, 
both in composition and colour, Acme Tiles are made from 
the well known Etruria Marls of North Staffordshire. 
Available in a large range of designs and colours Acme Clay 
Tiles enable the maintenance of uniformity in building schemes 
and at the same time provide for the taste of the individual. 
The Acme Catalogue, giving full information of the complete 
range of Acme Clay Roofing Tiles is available on request. 





Telephone : Newcastle-under-Lyme 65381. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS: 5 amp., Ironclad 
switch units, Industrial type. Finished 
black enamelled with nickel plated 
dollies, bridges and lid fixing screws. 
Catalogue Numbers P.1540 (Flat lid) and 
P.1552 (fully protected lid). 

Available in 5 amp. up to 25 way; 

15 amp. up to 12 way; with shallow 


or deep type boxes. 





SALES ORGANISATION OF C. 
HEAD OFFICE - BRITANNIA WORKS - WHARFDALE ROAD 


Telephone: ACOCKS GREEN 119! (3 lines) - Telegrams: “‘BRITMAC, BIRMINGHAM” 


- - - at every point — **BRITMAC’? 
BRITMAC ELECTRICAL CO. LTD London Office: 





The standing of any product in its 
class depends on many things, but 

on none so important as those instantly 
reflected in the article itself... 
appearance, workmanship and efficiency. 
These qualities are immediately evident 
in all Britmac components and establish 


their position at the head of their class. 


cn favetr- 


121, VICTORIA ST., S.W.1I 


H. PARSO NS ee | D Telephone: Victoria 9778/9 
Glasgow Office: 
* TYSELEY - BIRMINGHAM - I} 247a, ST. VINCENT ST., & 


93, DOUGLAS ST., C.2 


Telegrams: CENTRAL 3445/6 


SM/BE. 313a 
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Erection of 134 Flats in Two Blocks at 
Holford Square, Finsbury, E.C.1, 
for the 
Metropolitan Borough of Finsbury 


Architects : Reinforced Concrete work designed by 
Skinner Bailey & Lubetkin J. H. Coombs & Partners, 


Consulting Engineers to 
Tersons Ltd. 


This important scheme is now under construction 


by 


TERSONS LTD. 
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*, Were all Completed in 1949 
Ooms with 


{Wo separate living 
321 gi 





Extract fro 


M a let 
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ter Teceived from Mr. J. K. Lawson, FRCS 
Ngineer and Surveyor, Rural District Council, Chichester. 
* Ministry Housing Medal, 
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Manufacture in London by The Rapid Floor Company Ltd., and in twelve 
provincial factories by selected Licensees, ensures easy and personal attention to 
your requirements. 


THE RAPID FLOOR COMPANY LTD 


AFRICA HOUSE + KINGSWAY * LONDON ° W.C.2. Tel.: HOLborn 3274-5 
LICENSEES: 
% Rapid Floor Construction Co. (Bath) Ltd., Bath (West of England). 
%* John Ellis & Sons Ltd., Leicester (North Midlands). 
%* Kingston Concrete Products Ltd., Hull (North of England). 
* Tarmac Ltd. (Vinculum Dept.), Ettingshall, Wolverhampton (West Midlands, also Kent and Sussex). 
% Mono-Concrete Co. Ltd., Mono Wharf, Horton Lane, West Drayton, Middx. (N.W. Home Counties). 
% Woolaway Constructions Ltd., Pontyclun, Glam. (South Wales). 
* Price & Co. (Glasgow) Ltd., Renfrew (Scotland). 











Adamsez]ia 


24 VICTQRER STC S. 8. 


THE «LOFUS” 
SURGEON’S & GENERAL PURPOSE BASIN, MODELLED FOR 
“THE NUFFIELD INVESTIGATION INTO THE FUNCTIONS & DESIGN OF HOSPITALS ” 


DIRECTOR & ARCHITECT : RICHARD LLEWELYN DAVIES, M.A., A.R.1.B.A. 
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1865... 


Flats in Peabody 
Square, Islington, 
erected through 
the bounty of an 
American mer- 
chant and built 
by us to the design 
of Mr. H. A. 
Darbishire. 























MANS 5 
warp] 


= :f 
© 








1950... 


Kerridge Court, 
Islington. Eight 
i blocks of flats built 
by us in 1950 for 
the Islington 
Borough Council. 
The scheme com- 
prises 130 flats and 
a communal laun- 
dry. Architects: 
Messrs. E. C. P. 
Monson, F/A.R.LB.A. 





A BORER ER SEILER LENE ANE BIO A 


EAE AOR: 


Bema So ato 





Established in 1795 





PATMAN & FOTHERINGHAM 


LIMITED 


are always pleased to submit competitive tenders 






15 ISLINGTON PARK STREET: LONDON:N.1 TELEPHONE: NORTH 1124 
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In Hertfordshire Schools — 
THEY PUT COLOUR ON THE 


CURRICULUM ... 











Aboyne Lodge Infants 
School, St. Albans. 
oto by courtesy of 


using DOCKERS’ Decorating Materials = {i885 


“Colour on the curriculum” is vot just a phrase. 
Colours selected to “fit in” with various 
activities, emotions and needs will produce an 
atmosphere of real harmony and “rightness.” 
Many schools in Hertfordshire — such as 
Aboyne Lodge Infants School, St. Albans 


Architect. 


(illustrated here); Fairlands Junior School, 
Stevenage, and Maylands Junior School, 
Hemel Hempstead—provide attractive examples 
of what colour can do to stimulate and 
beautify in these schools. Dockers’ Materials 
were used, of course. 


DOCKER BROTHERS 
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“arty mollers” 
fight Mall! 














MAUD MAXFIELD SCHOOL FOR 
THE DEAF, SHEFFIELD. 


W. G. Davies, Esq., F.R.1.B.A., Sheffield 
City Architect. 





METAL WINDOWS 
AND DOORS 





~ 





MELLOWES ¢ CoLID 


SHEFFIELD 


on Been, | 


OLDHAM 
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Gas 





$s From one of a series of originals by Robert Arrowsmith commissioned by the Finch Organization. 


LEADERSHIP The exploration of new territory calls for leadership 





of a high order. But Finch are pioneers by nature and by habit. Whenever they 


perceive the need for inventive, creative thought in building, they bring 


the best brains to bear and produce what is necessary. 


se Inventions by Finch:— FINCH-ARCON COWL - FINCH CHIMNEY-THROAT UNIT - “SPRUCE-THROWER” SOIL UNIT - “THROWER” 
“\\ WASTE UNIT + CLOSET RANGE UNIT - ““SPRUCE-THROWER” PASSOVER PLUMBING UNIT + “B.T.” CONVECTION BOOSTER 





B. FINCH & CO. LTD., BELVEDERE WORKS, BARKINGSIDE, ESSEX. Telephone: VALentine 8888 


XXXi 
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., on the 
London scene are the new 
Whitehall offices being con- 


structed by Richard Costain 





Ltd., the first stage of which 
is now approaching an ad- 
vanced state of completion as 
can be seen by the illustration 
adjoining. The drawing re- 
produced below shows how 
this fine Government building 


will look when fully completed. 


Architect : 


E. VINCENT HARRIS, R.A. eh lal e new G overnment 


Consulting Engineers : 


R. TRAVERS-MORGAN & PARTNERS ‘ i 
Offices Whitehall Gardens 





auld 


Richa vil 


‘ alae MAIN CONTRACTORS 
( 0 S i A I N Head Office: DOLPHIN SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1. VICtoria 6624 


MMMM Branches: MIDDLE EAST, RHODESIA, UGANDA AND NIGERIA 
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erareg ....Just to 
remind you about 








DAVID 





PABRIcs 
‘ PP hr : D. Whitehead Lid. Higher Mill 


Rawtenstall, Lancs. 
and 4 New Burlington Street 
London, W.1. 


One of the David Whitehead Group 


KNOWLES 


XXXili 
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NTERLIGH 





CAN USE 
OVER 
DISTEMPER 
OR PAINTED 





as details of “Interlight” 
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The world’s first 
all-aluminium highway bridge 
at Arvida, Que., Canada. 
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Progress seldom pauses for long. Every 
new wonder of man’s contriving soon gives 
place to a greater wonder. Aluminium 
and its alloys came to quicken human 
achievement. They have set the pace and 
progress will not be halted. Architects, 
builders, engineers and designers look with 
ever-increasing confidence to aluminium 
for solutions to difficult problems. 

Progress has brought ever-increasing new 
uses of aluminium. Keeping pace with these 
developments requires adequate supplies of 








BUT GREATER 
TRIUMPHS WILL 
SURELY FOLLOW 
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this light metal, produced in the most 
economical manner through an integration of 
the many stages of production from the 
mining of bauxite, shipping of raw materials 
and generating of hydro-electric power, to 
the ultimate extraction and fabrication of 
the metal — all assisted by research, tech- 
nical and commercial services. This co- 
ordination is achieved through Aluminium 
Limited, the Canadian Parent Company, 
whose subsidiaries are located chiefly in the 
British Commonwealth. 





ALUMINIUM UNION LIMITED 


PRINCIPAL BRITISH COMMONWEALTH DISTRIBUTOR OF ALUMINIUM 


THE ADELPHI, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 


AN ALUMINIUM LIMITED COMPANY 
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Issued by The National Federation of Clay Industries, London, W.C.r 
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FREEDOM 
of Design 





The adaptable Brick offers exceptional freedom in 
design. Variations of bond and joint, and an almost 
limitless range of colours and textures, allow wide 

scope for imaginative treatment. 

Brick can be used successfully in practically any 4 


composition, being equally at home on flat or curved 





elevations. 


Brick offers a unique advantage in its permanence of 





finish. Its tones mellow with age, but a brick surface 





never needs painting or other decorative treatment. 


BRICK 


is so Versatile 
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THE AYGEE 
B.A. SYSTEM 

































































TO STEEL 
One 7" bolt at top and 
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THE AYGEE \, patent glazing | 
B.A.1 SYSTEM ~ r 


Applied to VERTICAL 
GLAZING 























Section Section 


See our exhibit at the 
through fixed through opening Building Centre, 26Store 
portion. portion. St., Tottenham Court 


Rd., W.C.1. 


LY GLAZING 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


For further details write or phone the Patent Glazing division of AYGEE LIMITED 
Head Office: 100 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE RD., LONDON, S.E.I. —_ Tel: WATerioo 6314 (10 lines) 
Branch Works: Aintree Road, Perivale, Middlesex. Tel: PERivale 6211 (6 lines) 


PIONEERS OF ALUMINIUM PATENT GLAZING 
A PRODUCT OF ENGLAND’S LARGEST GLAZING CONTRACTORS 
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Bar-k orm 
Metal Partitions 


Braby Bar-Form Metal Partitions are 
suitable for Offices, Hospitals, Schools 
and Factories, etc. 


Full details on request. 


Also manufacturers of Metal Windows, Pressed 
Steel Stairs, Steel Structures and Pressed Steel 
Door Frames, etc. 


One of the wide range of 
Main illustration. Bar-Form Partitions, Northern of ¢ ¥ 


Ireland Fever Hospital, Purdysburn, Nr. Belfast. \ 
Architects: Young & MacKenzie, F.R.I.B.A. ib | 4 A bili ¥ 
Inset. Block of Offices, Liverpool. 

Architects: Quiggin & Gee, F/F.R.I.B.A. p R 0 D U ( T 5 


FREDERICK BRABY & COMPANY LTD 


ECLIPSE WORKS, PETERSHILL ROAD, GLASGOW, N. TEL: SPRINGBURN 515! 
OTHER FACTORIES AT: 352 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON N.W.I TEL: EUSTON 3456 @ IDA WORKS, 
DEPTFORD, LONDON S.E.8 TEL: TIDEWAY 1234 @ HAVELOCK WORKS, AINTREE, LIVERPOOL 10 
TEL: AINTREE 1721 @ ASHTON GATE WORKS, BRISTOL 3 TEL: 64041 @ ALSO FALKIRK & MOTHERWELL 
OTHER OFFICES: I10 CANNON STPEET, LONDON €E.C.4 (EXPORT) TEL: MANSION HOUSE 6034 @ QUEEN’S 
BUILDINGS, 10 ROYAL AVENUE, BELFAST TEL: 26509 @ PALACE STREET, PLYMOUTH TEL: 226! 


XXXVill 
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During the year 1951, in Great Britain alone, 
he the FRANKIPILE Organisation have installed 
3. 





200 miles of piling—just about the distance 








between London and Liverpool. 
What is of greater importance, however, 
is that the weight to be carried on these 


piles amounts to considerably more than 


"2.000 OIC 
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%* FRANKIPILES CARRY MORE TONS PER PILE 


THE FRANKI COMPRESSED PILE CO. LTD. 


39 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.| 
Telephones: ABBey 6006-9 Telegrams: FRANKIPILE, SOWEST, LONDON 


And in AUSTRALIA, BRITISH WEST INDIES, NEW ZEALAND AND SOUTH AFRICA 
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Practical experience has proved that Threshold 
Treatment of water with Calgon is a simple, 
effective and economical way of dealing with such 
problems as: 
Deposition of scale in calorifiers, heaters, 
hot water circuits and cooling systems. 
Choking of jets in air-conditioning plant. 
Corrosion of iron water mains. 

A copy of a technical booklet describing Threshold 
Treatment will be sent on request. 


can best be solved by threshold treatment 


for large installations. for smaller hospitals, hotels, blocks of flats and small installations, 








ALBRIGHT & WILSON LTD. 


WATER TREATMENT DEPARTMENT, 49 PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1. TELEPHONE: GROSVENOR 1311. WORKS: OLDBURY & WIDNES 
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New and renewed 
glazing for 
Commercial 
Verandahs 


Whether the verandah is 
required for a single 
: shop or a whole street, 
Heywood’s flexible 
organisation brings the 
required skill and experi- 
& ence to the job—and can 
offer immediate service on 
all contracts for the 
designing and installation 
. of new verandahs or for 
a replacement work 
where verandahs exist. 











Rs 


sway Limited 


% Patent Glazing for the New Verandah at 
Batley Co-operative Society Ltd. 


HEYWOODS 


OF HUDDERSFIELD 


W. H. HEYWOOD & CO. LTD., HUDDERSFIELD, YORKS. % Renewed Patent Glazing on the Verandah in 
Telephone: 6594 (5 lines) Cavendish Street Keighley. 


Branches at London, Manchester, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Belfast, Dublin, Leicester, 
Coventry, Liverpool, Birmingham, Bristol, Plymouth, Nottingham, Glasgow and Edinburgh 
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“SILVER FOX’ a 
REGD. TRADE MARKS a 


‘SILVER FOX’ | 
STAINLESS STEELS 


Hl are 
STRONG © — 


“Silver Fox” Stainless Steel is an alloy steel, es 
possessing great strength as a structural material, 
as well as resistance to corrosion. It is therefore 
especially suited to transport applications, where 
its strength allows it to be used in thin sections 
which cannot be weakened by corrosion in use. 


























| SHEETS - COLD ROLLED STRIP - WIRE - BARS - FORGINGS 











SAMUEL FOX & COMPANY LIMITED 


Branch of The United Steel Companies Limited 
STOCKSBRIDGE WORKS ° NR. SHEFFIELD * ENGLAND 
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Sole Distributors for British Sisalkraft Ltd. 


“J.H.SANKEY & SON. I 
































state Feoads...‘dirt cheap’! 


The photograph shows a section of the roads recently completed by the 
Yiewsley and West Drayton U.D.C. on the Philpots Farm Housing Estate, 
West Drayton. The roads were constructed by stabilising the naturally 
occurring brick earth and hoggin to a depth of 6’ with 10°% by weight 
of cement, employing the “mix-in-place” method. The soil-cement, surface 
dressed with tar and shingle, will carry all the builders’ traffic. The method 
is both speedy and economical, 12,000 square yards having been completed 
in 15 working days at an approximate cost of 7/- per square yard. Kerbs 
and a 1” gravel asphalt carpet will be added upon completion of the building 
operations. Observe the SISALKRAFT Prefabricated Curing Blankets used 
throughout for the curing and protection of these roads. 


Photograph by kind permission of the Yiewsley and West Drayton U.D.C. (Engineer, Surveyor 
and Architect, W. T. Morgan, F.R.I.C.S., M.I.Mun.E., L.R.I.B.A.), Town Hall, West 
Drayton, Middlesex. 


Such structures suggest 













THE Building Paper 


ALDWYCH HOUSE, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C.2 Phone: HOLborn 6949. Grams: Brickwork, Estrand, London 








SISALKRAFT 
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Oace it seems to have been an accepted 
merchandising principle to keep most of one’s 
stock discreetly hidden from the customer’s 
enquiring eye. Under the counter meant, in 
fact, just that. To-day the progressive retailer 
promotes maximum sales through display. A 
balanced and effective store layout is recognised 
as an essential component of successful retailing. 
None can testify more aptly to the stimulating 
influence of design on sales than the many 
leading stores and architects who have entrusted 
the execution of interior planning schemes to 
the George Parnall organisation. 





Architects : Sir John Burnet, Tait and Partners. 


GEORGE PARNALL 
Design and Craftsmanship 





GEORGE PARNALL & CO. LTD. 4 BEDFORD SQUARE LONDON W.C.1 
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It would be a daring architect indeed, and a foolhardy one, who would assume that perfect paint in the pot 
will turn automatically into a perfect coat. Perish the thought that we at Blundell Spence should expect that! 
We are proud parents as well as paint scientists. As such, we assume the responsibility 

for seeing that our offspring are well-made before they go out into the world and—providing they are 
specified and applied as we recommend—well-behaved when they get there. 

After all, you can’t be in our laboratory, examining emulsions and hunting fugitive colours 

with a microscope. You wouldn’t know, if anything went wrong, whether the paint you specified had been 
properly applied. But we have the microscopes and,the men to watch your interests, from specification 

to completion—and afterwards, anywhere in the British Isles and many countries overseas. 

We have, in fact, been doing it for 140 years, for a host of architects—not just for the goodwill 


it engenders but because it means better business all round! 


BLUNDELL PAINTS 


BLUNDELL, SPENCE & CO. LTD., Makers of Paints since 1811, 9 UPPER THAMES STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. & HULL 
AND AT WEST BROMWICH, NEWCASTLE, GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, BOMBAY & SYDNEY ASSOCIATED COMPANY AT VALPARAISO 
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VERSATILE NEW 





One of the most urgent tasks confronting 
public authorities in the post-war years has 
been the provision of new school accommoda- 
tion. In the West Riding of Yorkshire, popu- 
lation rise has so far outstripped the regular 
building programme that an emergency scheme 
has been put into operation for enlarging the 
present schools. Sixty annexes of standard 
design (see illustration) are being built in the 
grounds of existing schools, mostly comprising 
two classrooms, cloakroom and’ sanitary 
accommodation, in order to meet the emergency. 

Owing to the urgency of the work, only 
readily available materials could be specified. 
At the same time, the budget would not permit 
luxuries. 


Choosing a floor 


One problem of great importance has been 
flooring. A floor had to be found that was at 
once durable, readily available, and not too 
expensive. 

The material chosen by Mr. Hubert Bennett, 
F.R.I.B.A., the county architect, was 
‘“‘Accotile,” the asphalt tile flooring made by 
the Armstrong Cork Company —firstly, be- 
cause it is readily obtainable, and secondly, 
because Accotile, with its damp-resisting 
qualities, can be laid direct on to screeded 
concrete without the necessity of a damp- 
course —hence the installation is much lower 
in cost than for most floors. 

Accotile provides the flooring for the class- 
rooms and vestibules of every building in the 
Hengist Scheme. 


Qualities of Accotile 


Accotile is a composition of inert, asbestos 
fibres and ground rock fillers, fadeless mineral 
pigment and asphalt or resin-binders. It pro- 


MATERIAL 
SOLVES FLOORING PROBLEM 


County Architect beats Shortages 


vides an extremely durable floor (floors laid in 
this country in 1938 and 1939 are still giving 
excellent service) that has a strong resistance to 
alkaline moisture. Accotile remains non-slip 
under all conditions, which makes it particu- 
larly suitable for schools and institutions. 
There are almost unlimited possibilities of 
design for Accotile, and it can be laid to har- 
monize with existing decorations. Inconven- 
ience is cut down to a minimum, since 
Accotile can be used as soon as it is laid. 
Standard Accotile is cleaned by washing with 


THE HENGIST SCHEME 


for providing additional school accommoda- 
tion in the West Riding has involved a rush 
building programme; all materials used had to 
be readily available. Accotile, specified by 
Mr. Hubert Bennett, F.R.1.B.A., West 
Riding County Architect, for flooring the 
sixty buildings in the scheme, was chosen 
primarily because it was readily available, 
and because for special reasons (see below) 
the cost of installation was remarkably low — 
but it has proved more successful than old- 
fashioned alternatives. Picture shows the 
Hengist annex at Mansel Crescent Infants’ 
School, Parson’s Cross, Sheffield. 


water, and can be polished when desired. It is 
resistant to stains and dilute acids. Where 
conditions make it advisable, a special Grease 
Resisting Accotile is recommended. 

Accotile is available in two sizes of tile (12” 
x 12” and 9” x 9”); in two thicknesses (4” x #%&”); 
and in 19 different colours. In addition, 
Accotile Coved Skirting, supplied in 36” 
lengths, obviates the need for timber; and, as 
there are no corners for dust to collect in, it 
provides a hygienic, as well as decorative, 
finish to the room. 


ACCOTILE 
“The low-cost floor with the luxwuy look" 


* British Registered Trade Mark 663698. Armstrong Cork Company Ltd., Registered Users. 








FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
about Accotile, architects and builders are invited to write or telephone to 
ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY LIMITED 
London Office: Flooring Department, Bush House, Aldwych, W.C.2. Tel.: Chancery 6281. 
Birmingham Office: Westminster Chambers, 93a Corporation Street. Te/.: Central 1271. 
Glasgow Office: 5 Oswald Street, C.1. Tel.: Central 5703. 
Dublin Office: 54 Middle Abbey Street. Tel.: Dublin 54901. 


In addition to Armstrong’s own service, forty-two approved contractors 
with branches all over the country handle Accotile. 
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alking the same language .... 
ie If you ever make use of our services, 
you will find us most lively interpreters 


of the contemporary viewpoint. To 


pats ic 


everything we do, you can trust us to bring 


sav 


ange 


a sense of fine craftsmanship, high 
quality and feeling for good design 
akin to your own. It is a complete 
service. Our Contracts Department can 
decorate or reconstruct to your order 

or to designs created in our drawing 
office. We can furnish anything from a 
pre-fab to a palace for you, providing 
chairs, tables, carpets, curtains, 


upholstery fabrics, lighting fixtures 





> and all the hundred-and-one accessories 





of which a gracious interior is composed. 


Do not hesitate to get in touch with us, 





however simple or far-reaching your needs. 



































of Regent Street 
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For perfection of finish, use paints from 


the Walpamur range which includes 


Duradio Enamel Paint, Muromatte Flat Oil Paint 
and, of course, Walpamur Water Paint 


—the standard flat finish. 


See our Exhibit at the BUILDING CENTRE, 
26 Store St., Tottenham Court Road, London, W.C.1 SSM ee 


BY APPOINTMENT PAINT & WATER PAINT MANUFACTURERS TO THE LATE KING GEORGE VI 


THE WALPAMUR COMPANY LIMITED DARWEN AND LONDON 
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Continuous Mill Motor Room in the Abbey Steel Works, Margam. 


DUST-PROOFING IN A STEEL WORKS 


In the Abbey Steel Works at Margam, Port Talbot, 
built as a result of the foundation of the Steel 
Company of Wales Ltd., a 100% dust, water and 
draught proof mastic was required. 

SECOMASTIC joint-sealing compound was chosen. 
One of the chief applications of SECOMASTIC was on 
the internal screens in the main motor room, where 
a complete seal against dust penetration was essential. 


The Abbey Steel Works, Margam, Port Talbot, S. Wales.* 


















Photo by courtesy of Williams & Williams Ltd. 


It was also used for sealing joints in the horizontal 
aluminium weatherings of the cascade glazing and 
for jamb weatherings where these abut brick or 
concrete work. 

This particular job was, of course, of considerable 
size and involved the, use of large quantities of 
SECOMASTIC. Our experts are equally pleased to 
assist in the solution of problems ona smaller scale. 
Just get in touch with our Architectural Department. 


* Consulting Architects : Sir Percy Thomas & Son 
Consulting Civil Engineers : W. S. Atkins and Partners 


SECOMASTIC 


JOINT SEALING COMPOUND 


SECOMASTIC LIMITED, 15 UPPER GROSVENOR ST. 
LONDON, W.|I. Telephone: MAYFAIR 4027 
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Used throughout KYTES ESTATE Garston, Herts 























ecoce50o ESTATE DOOR GEAR 


Photographs by courtesy of 
The Architectural Review. 


ESTATE gear is approved by the L.C.C. and 
is stocked by hardware firms throughout 
the British Isles and in many countries 
overseas. Supplies are readily available 
from your local merchants. 


ESTATE Sliding Door Gear has once again been chosen on an important housing project : 
the Kytes Estate, Garston, Herts. The communicating doors in these houses have been 
fitted with ESTATE Sliding Door Gear. The top illustration shows an interior, and 
attention is directed to the free and easy access afforded to all rooms and passages, with 
complete clearance across thresholds. Note also the application of sliding doors to 
cupboards. Pleasing appearance, effortless action, compactness, and maximum value from 
every inch of space, are assured by the use of ESTATE Sliding Door Gear. 


PLEASE WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE AND ERECTION DATA 


CLARKE ELLARD ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 
Works Road, Letchworth, Herts. Tel: 979 


SEE OUR EXHIBITS AT THE BUILDING CENTRE, 26, STORE STREET, LONDON, W.C.I, 
AND THE SCOTTISH BUILDING CENTRE, 425-427, SAUCHIEHALL STREET, GLASGOW, C.2 
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Architect: 
Arthur H. Russell Esq., 
L.R.IB.A., ALAS. 





A reception room for overseas visitors, 
OF EF D4 CE Ss at The Telegraph Construction Company, 
flush panelled in Australian vertical grained walnut. 


Radiator grilles, clock face and loudspeaker grille 


BY in toned bronze. 





POLLARDS 


E. Pollard & Company Ltd., 159 St. John Street, London, E.C.1. CLErkenwell 6701 
Showrooms: 299 Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


Closing the door on fire! 


Beyond the Mather and Platt Fire Doors pictured 
above, the scene of fire havoc in the foreground is 
not repeated. 

Despite the fierceness of the fire these doors— 
proved within three months of installation— 
preserved undamaged the premises beyond the wall. 


WRITE NOW FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE TO 
MATHER & PLATT LTD., MANCHESTER, 10. 
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Mather < Platt 


FIRE RESISTING 


DIOKONXES 
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Coal saving is automatic 


with RILEY STOKERS 


In industry, in hotels, public buildings, theatres, hospitals and private homes, 
Riley Automatic Stokers are making the best possible use of available coal 
supplies with savings as great as 20% over hand firing. More than fifty 
years’ experience in underfeed stoking lies behind their design and they 


have the following great advantages :— 


e Fully Automatic Control 

e Constant pressure or temperature 
e Smokeless combustion 

e Exceptionally robust construction 


e Models to suit all normal types 
of boilers. 


RILEY STOKER COMPANY LIMITED 


(Member of the International Combustion Organisation) - 
NINETEEN WOBURN PLACE - LONDON - WCI - TERMINUS 2622 
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STRUCTURAL AND DECORATIVE 
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SSI 
HOUSE BALCONY FLAT BALCONY 
i ‘“VITROLITE”’ panel 1 ‘INSULIGHT ”’ hollow glass blocks 


or glass tile front 

S.Q. sheet glass or 4” polished plate glass 
Metal flashing to top of glass front, 

and metal hand rail 

Flower box 

Nevada lenses in concrete slab 


2 Georgian wired glass panels 


3 S.Q. 32 oz. sheet glass, or 4” polished 
plate glass 


wuh WN 





(8 
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SURGERY ENTRANCE ENTRANCE DOOR 


“‘INSULIGHT ”’ hollow glass block panel 
3” Georgian wired cast glass 
‘Pinstripe’ glass above transom 

S.Q. 24 oz. sheet glass 

Peephole — one-way glass 


“‘VITROLITE”’ panel in ashlar sizes 

4” polished plate glass name plate, lettering 
painted and fired 

}#” toughened rough cast glass in door 

3” toughened rough cast glass canopy 

with zinc drip guard 

Hammerstripe glass to waiting room window 
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USES OF THE MATERIAL 





DINING ROOM WINDOW 


I “INSULIGHT”’ hollow glass block panel 
2 3” polished plate glass plant window 
3 }” polished plate glass window 



































Designed by Edward D. Mills, F.R.1B.A. 
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KITCHEN LARDER 


i “ VITROLITE”’ panelled wall in y ‘“INSULIGHT”’ hollow glass blocks 
standard ashlar sizes sey tt ns . 
2 Polished plate glass sliding doors 2 White * VITROLITE ey me shelving 
3 320z. sheet glass window 3 All glass louvred ventilator block with 
4 Standard flush door with polished zinc fly screens 
Georgian wired glass 4 Walls lined with ‘ VITROLITE”’ in 
5 ‘‘ VITROLITE” top to cupboard ashlar sizes 


Consult the Technical Sales and Service Department at St. Helens, Lancs., or Selwyn House, Cleveland Row, 
St. James’s, London, S.W.1. Telephones: St. Helens 4001, Whitehall 5672-6. 
Supplies are available through the usual trade channels. 


PILKINGTON BROTHERS LIMITED 
ST, HELENS LANCS. 


“ VITROLITE" is the registered trade mark of Pilkington Brothers Limited. ‘* INSULIGHT” is the British registered trade mark of Pilkington Brothers Limited. 
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Stead her health... 


You can help to safeguard her health by 
specifying “Standard” Sanitary Appliances for 
schools, hospitals, factories and all public build- 
ings as well as for the home. Crazed or cracked 
lavatory basins and closets harbour dirt and 
germs which can jeopardise the well-being 
of everyone. By selecting “Standard” Sanitary 
Appliances, you will be taking the first and most 


important step towards eliminating this risk. For 
these high-quality appliances are made of Vitre- 
ous China, the perfect sanitary material which 
cannot craze, discolour or stain, and will remain 
permanently non-absorbent. “Standard” Sanitary 
Appliances are strong, of exceptionally good de- 
sign, will withstand hard usage, and are comparable 
in price with sanitary ware of inferior material. 


VITREOUS CHINA 


=. IDEAL BOILERS & RADIATORS LIMITED - IDEAL WORKS - HULL 





















We are indebted to 
The Trafford Park Cold 
Storage Ltd., Manchester, 
for permission to repro- 
duce this photograph of 
their plant. 

Consulting Engineer and 
Architect: T. Laurie 
Price, Esq., L.R.I.B.A. ; 
A. M. I. Mech. E.; 
M.Cons.E. ;  M.Inst.R. 


Painting Contractors: 
Messrs. William Win- 
stanley & Co. Ltd., 
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Extreme Conditions 











GAY'S 
% i 
PAINT 
U FINISHING 





The decoration of Cold Stores calls for materials that will 
stand extreme conditions. Asa result of prior, successful 
tests, Gay’s Cold Store Paints were selected for the 
decoration of the walls and ceilings of this new building 
in Manchester, where the average temperature is 16—18 
degrees of frost. 


Architects already familiar with the outstanding merits 
of Gay’s standard decorative paints are cordially invited 
to make use of our Paint Laboratories whenever unusual 
problems are met. 


R. GAY & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


Associated with 


ROB! INGHAM CLARK & CO 
WESTMORLAND HOUSE, 127/131 REGENT STREET 
LONDON, W.1 Tel.: REGent 0831 


. BRANCHES— 





= 






IMPENETRABLE PAINT FULL GLOSS 
A high-grade Enamel Paint suitable for 
all general decorative purposes, interior 
and exterior. 


IMPENETRABLE PAINT SEMI-GLOSS 
(or EGGSHELL) 

A durable and serviceable wall finish, 
where Gaymatt Flat Finish is not suitable. 


GAYMATT FLAT FINISH 

A smooth, artistic finish for interior walls 
and ceilings. Readily restored to new 
appearance by washing. 


WALGAY Washable WATER PAINT 
A first-class material. Supplied in paste 
form. 








BIRMINGHAM 7: 10/12 Pitney Street, Vauxhall. 


GLASGOW, C.2: 104 Bath Street. 


LEEDS 12: 37 Oldfield Lane, Wortley. 
BELFAST, NORTHERN IRELAND: 11 Great George’s Street. 
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Atias 


* Prompt delivery 

* Competitive 

* Non-corrosive and acid resisting 
* For fume extraction 

* Improved method of jointing 

* Easily fixed + Everlasting 

* Licence free 

* Requires no maintenance 

* Light in weight 


* Low thermal conductance 
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ASBESTOS - CEMENT 
ARMOURED DUCTING 


. 
% 
* 
® 


ATLAS STONE COMPANY LTD. 
Artillery House, Artillery Row, London, S.W.1 


Telegrams: London Offices: ‘‘Atlastonco, Sowest” 
Telephone: ABBey 3081-2-3-4 


Works at Meldreth, Greenhithe, Strood, Cambridge, Park Royal 
(London) and Shorne 
05357 
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OF ENGLISH CRAFTSMANSHIP 


Beautiful example of Nailsea bottle-glass 
ware — made early in 1800. 
The qualities of English craftsmanship are 


strikingly revealed in many world famous 





works of ri 3 
s of enduring beauty Victoria and Albert 


Museum. 
These same qualities of craftsmanship are to 


Crown Copyright. 
be found in many modern English products, 

and notably so in the Veneers produced by John Wrights, who have been manufacturers since 1866. 
The beauty and endurance of Veneers depend primarily on the skilful and experienced selection of 


the timber and on the quality of the cutting. The craftsmen of the John Wright organisation are 


in the best English tradition. 





JOHN WRIGHT 





AVON WHARF 
LONGFELLOW ROAD 


MILE END ROAD, E.3 
Telephone: ADVANCE 4444 (10 lines) 
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An event of paramount importance to all concerned with electrical installation is 
the taking over by The Edison Swan Electric Co. Ltd. of Clix and Genacco 
electrical accessories. Everything required for a highly efficient service 
— lamps, lighting fittings, cables and accessories — can now be supplied 
by The Edison Swan Electric Co. Ltd. Bear this in mind when 


planning new installations or modernising existing ones. 





THE EDISON SWAN ELECTRIC CO. LTD., 155 Charing Cross Road, LONDON, W.C.2 
Member of the A.E.I. Group of Companies B.5 
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Architects: Easton & Robertson. Contractors: Gilbert Ash Ltd. 


The roof of Hatfield 


Technical College is 


insulated with yam 


‘Fibreglass’ quilt 


Photograph illustrates the application of ‘Fibreglass’ 
quilt under the concrete roof slabs. 


FIBREGLASS 


ee SE MAR K 


For structural, heat, and cold insulation. Sound-deadening. Acoustic 
correction. Porous membranes for pipe-wrapping, flooring, roofing. 
Battery retainer mats and air filters. In textile form for electrical 
insulation and flameproof decorative fabrics. 





FIBREGLASS LIMITED, RAVENHEAD, ST. HELENS, LANCS. (ST. HELENS 4224) 


LONDON OFFICE: 63/65 Piccadilly, W.1 (Regent 2115/6) GLASGOW OFFICE: 125 Renfieid Street (Douglas 2687) 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE OFFICE: 16 Dean St BIRMINGHAM OFFICE: Piccadilly Arcade, 105 New St. (Midland 0464/5) 
MANCHESTER OFFICE: I] Piccadilly (Blackfriars 8863) DUBLIN OFFICE: 2] Merrion Square North ; Dublin 66024) 
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The above photograph shows typical con- 
ditions which call for Pressure Piling. 


no 
monkey 
business 

















There’s no monkey business with us . . . we get straight down 
to concrete facts. Monkeys are no use to us. When piles are 
needed in confined areas, wherever headroom is limited, close 
to buildings and where vibration is dangerous or undesirable 
—Pressure Piling will sink them. 


In fact, wherever piles are needed without the costly and 
lengthy process of pile driving, the answer is—PRESSURE 
PILING. 





\ THE PRESSURE PILING CO cxortHerny LTD 6 WINCKLEY SQUARE PRESTON LANCS tet: preston 522: 








THE PRESSURE PILING co Suge ley LTD 637 OLD KENT RD LONDON SE15 tev: New x 0347 8/9 


The original and largest bored Piling specialists in the world. 
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What determines 
ihe value of 
fluorescent 
lamp 


Initial light output 








. . BTH, with their long 
Maintenance of light output experience of lamp manu- 


facture, appreciate that no 


Total watts consumed single factor determines the value 


of a fluorescent lamp but that ail 


D ep endabt lity must be taken into account. With 
Te , this in mind, the world-famous 
niformity BTH Research Laboratories, from 
which have come so many of the 
Colour pon : 

striking improvements in the fluores- 
. cent lamp, are constantly seeking to 

Price sioeeemesioamisee “ 
increase its efficiency in every way. 
2 ife That is why you can be certain that 


Mazda Fluorescent Lamps _ will 
always give you complete value. 


Es 
Ye Mazda lamps stay brighter longer 
Zp 


tA 
CZ 
} THE BRITISH THOMSON-HOUSTON CO. LTD. Crown House, Aldwych, London, W.C.2 Ch 
(Member of the A.E.I. Group of Companies) 4387 
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... it’s cheaper 





because it lasts 


MAGNET 


WHITE LEAD BASE PAINT 
M Ve N ET Magnet costs more in the tin—but less on the job. 


BRAND 





It goes further and lasts longer. Specify Magnet 


ens for all outdoor painting. You have a choice of 23 
1 ee 3 


WHITE Leap BASE PAINT intermixable colours, all with a fine hard gloss finish. 


Associated Lead are specialists in the manufacture of lead 


’ a , pigments and lead paints including Cookson’s Crescent Genuine 
—— oe White Lead Paint and Ibex White Lead Base Oil Paint. 


ASSOCIATED LEAD ucsccscsoseas cimsres 


IBEX HOUSE, MINORIES, LONDON EC3 


y) For best results lead priming paints should always be used. 





ASSOCIATED 
/ LEAD 
CRESCENT HOUSE, NEWCASTLE Pe 
LEAD WORKS LANE, CHESTER 
EXPORT ENQUIRIES TO: THE ASSOCIATED LEAD MANUFACTURERS EXPORT CO. LTD., IBEX HOUSE, MINORIES, LONDON BC38 
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*“*ARMOURPLATE” Glass Doors are now available in quantities never before possible. 
This means that all business premises can extend the ‘open door’ invitation to passers-by 
and convert their entrance and interiors into one attractive and uninterrupted display. 


PILKINGTON BROTHERS LIMITED 


Consult the Technical Sales and Service Department at St. Helens, Lancs., or Selwyn House, Cleveland Row, 
St. James’s, London, $.W.1. Telephones: St. Helens 4001, Whitehall 5672-6. 


Supplies are available through the usual trade channels. “ ARMOURPLATE™ is the registered trade mark of Pilkington Brothers Lid. 
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Moclern public buildings with which we have been associated 













_ Bournemouth — 
Town Hall. 





WILLIAM 


MALLINSON 


& SONS LTD. 





TIMBER AND VENEER MERCHANTS AND PLYWOOD MANUFACTURERS 


130-150 HACKNEY ROAD 
Telephone: Shoreditch 7654 (10 lines) LONDON, E.2 Telegrams: ‘“‘Almoner,” London 
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Mucridate 


SPEEDS THE BRUSH 








New Latex Emulsion Wall Paint Saves 
Time, Labour, Cost 


Whilst Emulsion Paints were generally introduced into this country some 
years ago, we decided to withold “Murisan” until the teething troubles 
common to new products based upon new principles were overcome. 


Now “ Murisan” is offered with the confidence that it is far superior to 
any other paint of the kind. Think what it means in terms of time saved 
to know that within one hour the second coat can be applied; consider 
the advantages of a Flat Wall Paint which can be applied in the same 
way as a Water Paint, can be second coated in one hour, and provides a 
finish equal in appearance but superior to the durability of conventional 
Flat Oil Paints. 


May we send you a brochure giving full details of this revolutionary 
new finish? 


THE ADVANTAGES OF “MURISAN”’ 


I “Murisan” is odourless. 5 “Murisan” can be thinned with 
2 “Murisan” can be second — ' By 
coated within one hour. 6 “Murisan” is positively non- 
DS “Rete” com te applied bleeding on bituminous surfaces. 
with large wall brushes. 7 “Murisan’ is resistant to alkali. 
®@ 
4. “Murisan” can be washed Flat Finish: Interior and Exterior 
within 72 hours. Grades also Eggshell Finish. 





ASK FOR FULL DETAILS AND SHADE CARD 


BRITISH PAINTS LIMITED 


PORTLAND ROAD, NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE, 2. 
LONDON: CREWE HOUSE, CURZON STREET, W.C.1. 


GLASGOW * CARDIFF* LIVERPOOL * BIRMINGHAM * MANCHESTER, Etc. 
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A selection of Architectural Press BOOKS 


Plastics in Building. By Joseph B. Singer, B.Sc.(Arch.), A.R.1.B.A. 

HERE FOR THE FIRST TIME is a comprehensive text-book giving up- 
to-date information on the practical application of plastics in the building 
industry—information of the greatest importance not only to architects but 
also to builders and their operatives. The author, who is an architect and 
scientist and is recognized as a leading authority on his subject, has divided 
the book into four parts. Part 1 deals with the history and general outline 
of the plastics industry; part 2 with plastics for exterior work; part 3 with 
plastics for interior work; and part 4 with the future possibilities of plastics 
in building. Under these headings are discussed the uses of plastics for walls, 
roofs, glazing, floor coverings, heat and sound insulation, plumbing and 
sanitation, furniture, electrical equipment and lighting, etc. In addition there 
is a glossary of trade terms, a bibliography and general index. Bound in full 
cloth boards. Size 8% ins. by 54 ins. 176 pages, including over 50 line diagrams and 
30 half-tone illustrations. Price 185. net, postage 5d. 


The Modern Factory. By Edward D. Mills, F.R.1.B.A. 

A BOOK for architects and industrialists. Its purpose is to help solve 
the many present-day problems of factory layout, planning, design and 
construction. It discusses, among much else: siting and layout; the factory 
estate; design and structural techniques; warehouse accommodation; 
industrial laboratories; welfare buildings. Bound in full cloth boards. Size 
of ins. by 74 ins. 190 pages, including frontispiece and 42 pages of plates; many line 
drawings, a bibliography and an index. Price 305. net, postage 8d. 


Exhibition Design. Edited by Misha Black, O.B.E. Contributors : 

Misha Black, O.B.E., Basil Spence, F.R.I.B.A., James Holland, 

F.S.1.A., Adrian Thomas, Richard Guyatt, Lynton Fletcher, M.A., 

J. Mortimer Hawkins, M.I.E.S., H. F. Clark, A.I.L.A., Dorothy Goslett, 

Austin Frazer. ; 

THE PURPOSE of this book is to show what are the essential qualities 
of a good exhibition, and how to achieve them. It contains over 270 
illustrations—photographs, drawings and plans—of well-designed recent 
exhibitions grouped under “Trade Fairs’, ‘Public Exhibitions’, ‘Propaganda 
Exhibitions’, ‘Travelling Exhibitions’, and ‘National and International 
Exhibitions’. The technique of exhibition design is covered compre- 
hensively and in detail. Each chapter is written by an expert in his own 
field. The mass of information the book contains will be of value equally 
to the professional exhibition designer and to the exhibition promoter. 
Bound in full cloth boards. Size 9% ins. by 74 ins. ; 195 pages ; over 300 illustra- 
tions. Second, revised, edition. Price 25s. net, postage 9d. 


Town and Country Planning Textbook. Edited by APRR. Foreword by 

Professor W. G. Holford. ' 

THIS BOOK PROVIDES the only comprehensive textbook available 
for students of town and country planning, and at the same time a complete 
reference book for the practising planner and for other professional 
workers in allied fields. Compiled under the editorship of both the Associa- 
tion for Planning and the School of Planning, it covers the entire new 
syllabus of the Town Planning Institute. It affords an opportunity of 
systematic study in physical planning and is divided into sections on 
‘Geography’, ‘Planning Survey’, ‘Social Survey’, ‘Transport’, ‘Industry 
and Power’, ‘Law and Economics’, all of which are contributed by leading 
experts. Bound in full cloth boards. Size 8% ins. by 5% ins.; 634 pages; a good 
bibliography. Price 425. net, postage 11d. 


Switzerland Builds: Its Architecture Modern and Native. By G. E. 

Kidder Smith. Introduction by Siegfried Giedion. 

THIS IS THE ONLY BOOK-ever published in English recording 
the development and contribution of one of the chief sources of authentic 
contemporary architecture. Sixty pages are devoted to a fascinating survey 
of native types, the simple functional quality of which is in complete 
sympathy with the contemporary forms that follow. In the design of 
churches Switzerland stands alone; in her philosophy and building of 
schools, foremost in Europe; and the public buildings generally rank 
with the world’s finest since the war. Mr. Kidder Smith is ‘amongst other 
things, a photographer of genius’ says THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 
Bound in full cloth boards. Size 11} ins. by 84 ins.; 234 pages; 40,000 words; 
6 pages in full colour; nearly 500 monochrome illustrations. Price 425. net, postage 1s. 1d. 


Sweden Builds: Its Modern Architecture and Land Policy, Background 
Development and Contribution. By G. E. Kidder Smith. With an intro- 
ductory chapter on Land Usage by Sven Markelius. 

THIS BOOK BEGINS with a description of the Swedish native building 
types and the Swedish wood tradition. This serves as an introduction to a 
comprehensive and beautifully illustrated survey of contemporary Swedish 
architecture. Every aspect of this new movement is examined, from housing 


to the latest aeroplane hangars, from site-planning of the new suburbs to 
tram and bus shelters. Houses (prefabricated and otherwise), schools, 
churches, hospitals, concert halls, cinemas, public buildings, sports build- 
ings, museums, shops, restaurants and factories are magnificently illustrated 
and fully discussed. The book ends with some hitherto unpublished illustra- 
tions of recent Swedish bridge architecture. Bound in full cloth boards. Size 
11 ins. by 84 ins.; 280 pages; 7 pages in full colour and nearly 700 monochrome 
illustrations from photographs and drawings. Price 455. net, postage 15. 1d. 


A Pocket Guide to Modern Buildings in London. By lan McCallum. 

THIS IS A NEW GUIDE BOOK intended for all interested in modern 
architecture. After outlining the development of architecture over the past 
century Mr. McCallum illustrates and describes the most significant modern 
buildings within 7 miles of Charing Cross, and gives full directions for 
finding them. Bound in stiff board cover. Size 5% ins. by 4% ins. 128 pages with 36 
illustrations, 5 maps, a bibliography and 3 indexes. Price 35. 6d. net, postage 2d. 


High Victorian Design: a Study of the Exhibits of 1851. By Nikolaus 

Pevsner. 

DR. PEVSNER here examines the problems of the critics’ vo/te-face and 
of the change in taste since 1851. Then the Crystal Palace itself was disliked 
by critics such as Ruskin, the exhibits praised and admired by critics and 
public alike. Now the exhibits are scorned but the building itself is highly 
praised. Dr. Pevsner seeks to explain the reasons for the taste of 100 years 
ago by a study of 120 exhibits (all illustrated) from the 1851 exhibition. 
Size, crown 8vo., bound in full cloth boards, with 162 pages containing over 120 
illustrations. Jacket designed by Gordon Cullen. Price 125. 6d. net, postage 4d. 


Parliament House: the Chambers of the House of Commons. By 

Maurice Hastings, Ph.D. 

TO UNDERSTAND the traditional plan adopted for the new Chamber 
of the House of Commons we have to go back to 1547 when the King’s 
chapel of St. Stephen’s became the home of the Commons. Dr. Hastings 
makes a brilliant and learned reconstruction of this place where so many 
high events and great Parliamentarians moved; he also describes Barry’s 
Chamber and that opened in 1950, designed by Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, 
showing how the choir-stall seating plan has continued unchanged through 
the centuries. Bound in full cloth boards. Size 84 ins. by 54 ins. 200 pages with 78 
illustrations. Price 125. 6d. net, postage 6d. 


English Panorama. By Thomas Sharp, M.A., D.Litt. 

THE FIRST carefully studied and original account of the evolution 
down the centuries of the English scene in town and countryside, this book 
ends with a penetrating analysis of the problems of town and country 
planning which now confront us. First published in 1936, it has now been 
revised with much new material and is almost entirely newly illustrated. 
Bound in full cloth boards. Size 84 ins. by 54 ins. 148 pages, with over fifty half-tone 
and line illustrations. Price 125. 6d. net, postage 6d. 


The Unsophisticated Arts. Drawn and described by Barbara Jones. 

WHAT IS UNSOPHISTICATED ART, the vernacular art of England? 
Barbara Jones has made it her pleasure to seek and find it, describe and 
explain it, draw it and photograph it in many places, likely and unlikely, for 
many years past: it is the art of the fairground showman, the painter of canal 
boats, the week-end bungalow owner, the toy maker, the wedding cake 
baker. The range of her search is best shown by a short list from the book’s 
thirteen chapters: Taxidermy, Seaside, Tattooing, Toys, Festivals. . . 
Bound in full cloth boards: Coloured tops. Size 94 ins. by 7% ins. 192 pages with 
over 200 illustrations in colour, half-tone and line. Price 255. net, postage 8d. 


New Ways of Building. Edited by Eric de Mare, A.R.I.B.A. Contributors : 

Dr. K. Hajnal-Konyi (concrete), O. Bondy (steel), Phillip O. Reece (timber), 

K. Cheesman (glass), W. B. McKay (brickwork), Philip Scholberg (light 

metals and plastics), C. C. Handisyde (insulation). 

A NEW BOOK on building construction which acts as an appendix to 
existing standard works. It is written by a group of authors, each a specialist 
in his own subject, on whose knowledge the general practitioner can rely. 
Bound in full cloth boards. Size 9} ins. by 74 ins. 256 pages, over 200 photographs, 
plans and drawings. Second, revised, edition. Price 305. net, postage 8d. 


a catalogue will be sent on application: 


THE ARCHITECTURAL PRESS 
9-13, Queen Anne’s Gate, London, S.W.1 
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HARDS world-famous {products include ‘Duromat’ glazed floor 
s which appeal to those people who prefer a glazed finish for 
ir bathroom or cloakroom floors. These attractive wear resisting 
zed tiles are made in 24” and 4” hexagons and 4” x 4” squares, in 

ange of colours which harmonise with Richards wall tiles and 
meccesso”” accessories. 
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‘DUROMAT’ floor tiles are illustrated here in one of the new 
model bathrooms on view at our London showrooms which we 
invite you to visit. We will gladly send samples on request. 


GRAND BUILDINGS + TRAFALGAR SQUARE + W.C.2 . 
WHITEHALL 2468 


LONDON SHOWROOMS - 
TELEPHONE 
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Small road bridge over the River Esk, 
at Ruswarp, North Yorkshire. 
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The Kafr el Zayat Bridge over the Nile. 
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The Cover Metal chairs in which woven fabrics 
are employed are apt to look shabby after a time 
because the latter get dirty. To overcome this 
disadvantage Charles Eames has designed a new 
series of chairs from which all covers and upholstery 
may be detached for cleaning. The cover shows 
several specimens of one type undressed, so to 
speak; further photographs and a descriptive note 
will be found on page 413 within. 
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361 Tintoretto and Mannerism dy 
Nikolaus Pevsner Was Tintoretto a 
Mannerist? No, says Eric Newton in his 
recent book on the artist: ‘to call Tintoretto a 
Mannerist is to twist the meaning of the word 
so violently that it begins to require a new 
definition.’ Yes, says Nikolaus Pevsner, who 
included a chapter on Tintoretto, designed to 
show that he was the greatest figure of Late 
Mannerism in Italy, in his standard work on 
Italian Mannerist painting (1926). Here 
Professor Pevsner explains, with the aid of 
nine reproductions of that master’s paintings, 
why he still regards Tintoretto as a great 
Mannerist. 


The Hertfordshire Achievement by 
Richard Llewelyn Davies and John 


R. Weeks When the war ended the Hert- 
fordshire County Council was faced with the 
problem of building about fifty primary 
schools in a period of seven years. The 
County Architect foresaw that it would not 
be possible to build them by traditional 
means of construction; accordingly the 
decision was taken to turn a substantial 
number of them over to factory production. 
That decision cannot unreasonably be 
described as epoch-making, resulting as it 
did in the first modular system of pre- 
fabrication (as distinct from the prefabrica- 
tion of whole buildings or of units designed 
to give buildings of fixed section) to go into 
production on a large scale in Britain, and 
perhaps in the world. While the technical 
aspects of the achievement have been de- 
scribed more than once, little has been written 
about the esthetic qualities of the schools, of 
which more than forty now exist. Here 
the authors of this article consider them as 
works of architecture, and discuss the 


J. M. Richards 
Nikolaus Pevsner 
Tan McCallum 
H. de C. Hastings 
Assistant 
Editors: production, G. Bensusan. 
art, Gordon Cullen. research, S. 


Lang. literary, Marcus Whiffen. 
Editorial Secretary. . Whitehall 0611-19 


Detume 4d. 


special problems which confront the architect 
designing with standard prefabricated units. 
While acknowledginz the high standard 
maintained in the Hertfordshire schools they 
point out that the architects have been 
much hampered by the large modular 
dimension of 8 feet 3 inches adopted; how 
much, they say, is shown by the experimental 
school buildings by the same architects on 
the new 3 feet 4 inches grid. 


Four Schools in Hertfordshire Archi- 
tect: C. H. Aslin, County Architect 


Roundabouts by Kenneth Browne 
Of all the devices making for the disruption 
of the visual unity of the town that motor 
traffic has brought in its train none is so 
utterly disruptive as the roundabout or 
traffic island in the form usually given to it. 
Raised high above the road and more often 
than not surrounded by a pavement which 
the pedestrian can only reach at his peril, it 
flouts all the rules of townscape about 
preserving the continuity of the floor surface; 
when it is decorated with tulips or rockeries 
it becomes absurd into the bargain. What can 
be done about it? This article,after examining 
a number of existing islands and round- 
abouts, makes some specific suggestions 
which, if carried out, would have the double 
effect of keeping the floor flat and making the 
central space usable. 


Jet Engine Test House near Bristol 
Architect: Eric Ross 


Boullée: Architect-Philosopher 1728- 
1799 by Helen Rosenau Boullée, Ledoux 
and Lequeu, who were born in that order, 
were the three most important practitioners 
of what has come to be known as the style 
of the French Revolution—a term which 
may seem a misnomer in view of the political 
affiliations of the three architects (for only 
Lequeu was a political revolutionary) but 
which, in so far as the style which it denotes 
is characterized by a use of simple geo- 
metrical forms unparalleled in modern 
times before the great architectural revolu- 
tion of the twentieth century, does neverthe- 
less express an inner truth. Until recently 
Ledoux was the only architect of the three 
whose work—or indeed whose name—was 
at all generally known. Then in August, 
1949, Helen Rosenau published in the 
REVIEW the first study of Lequeu. In that 
article Dr. Rosenau referred to Boullée’s 
drawings and manuscript writings on art, 
deposited by the architect himself in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale before 1799, and 
suggested that Ledoux may well have been 
influenced in them in making the designs 
for his book of 1804. Here Dr. Rosenau 
examines Boullée’s theories as revealed in 
those manuscripts, reproduces and discusses 
a selection of his designs, and shows how his 
approach to architecture differed from that 
of Ledoux. 


Preview: Flats in Holford Square, 
Finsbury Architects: Skinner, Bailey 
and Lubetkin 
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SHILLINGS 











MANNERIST SPAGE often has a nightmarish quality. In painting, scenes are so crowded with figures in tortuous atti-’ 
tudes that one feels there is not enough air for them to breathe in, and rooms are kept low or narrow or they are encumbered by) 


columns. Another way to achieve the sense of unreality which is so characteristic of Mannerism is to design excessively long and 

relatively low rooms. Here lies one of the esthetic reasons of the universally favoured Long Galleries in France and England. In 

Italy this Mannerist conceit is seen to perfection in Vasari’s courtyard of the Uffizi, left, with its distant loggia towards the river, 

But the most poignant example is a room which was never built, the catacombs of Alexandria in Tintoretto’s Miracle of the? 
Finding of the Body of St. Mark. Mr. Eric Newton in his recent book on Tintoretto denies emphatically that Tintoretto was aq 
Mannerist. The essay on the following pages is an attempt at proving him to have been the greatest of the Late Mannerists. Another 

eminently Mannerist quality which comes out in the Miracle of St. Mark, below, is the deliberately confused telling of the story.) 
The saint appears to call out to the men further back that they have found his body. A sick man is healed by the very miracle, 

A blind man sees again. A corpse lies on the ground ready to be substituted for the saint. And the donor kneels incongruously 

in the midst of this confusion. But all this is only apparently the content of the picture. Its real content is the suction into the’ 
giddily receding space of the wind tunnel and the far-away blazing light. 
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Nikolaus Pevsner 


TINTORETTO ann MANNERISM 





‘Tintoretto baitles the categorist. The High Renaissance in Italy was a perilous moment of 
perfection ti:at could not be prolonged. Its later phases suffered from the symptoms of rest- 
lessness and ultimate decay that inevitably follow a moment of perfection; it could not develop, 
for perfection creates its own cul-de-sac. Until comparatively recently that period of restless- 
ness had no name: it became necessary to invent the term “Mannerism” in order to fill the 
gap between the end of the High Renaissance and the recognizable emergence of Baroque 
art. It is a useful term, and Wolfflin, attempting to analyse the essential difference between 
High Renaissance and Baroque, might have focused his acute eye even more sharply on 
evidences of transition had it been available forty years ago. 

“Nevertheless, it is a dangerous term. Art historians have not always resisted the tempta- 
tion to apply the adjective ““Mannerist” to any artist who. fits conveniently into the uneasy 
period between the completion of Michelangelo’s “Last Judgment” and the emergence of 
Rubens’s mature style in painting or of Bernini’s in sculpture. Tintoretto in particular has 
suffered by being thrust, rather recklessly, into the Mannerist category. What is more serious, 
art history has also suffered. When an artist of exceptional power and manifest genius is 
exhibited under a new generic label, his personal characteristics tend to be accepted as 
typical of the new genus. To call Tintoretto a Mannerist is to twist the meaning of the word 
so violently that it begins to require a new definition. The original concept, which so 
usefully fitted Vasari, Bronzino, Parmigiano, Pordenone and their like, will fit them no 
longer if Tintoretto is the arch-Mannerist. 

‘I am convinced that to think of Tintoretto as a Mannerist at all is both to misunderstand 
him and to deprive a useful term of much of its meaning. One purpose of this book is to 
rescue Tintoretto from the reckless categorist and to suggest that he, at least, managed to 
short-circuit straight from High Renaissance to Baroque: that he was unaffected—or only 
superficially affected—by that uneasy interlude through which lesser men found it necessary 
to pass: and that, as early as 1548, he was solving a set of problems that were not generally 
understood until the first decade of the seventeenth century.’ 

These paragraphs from the preface to Mr. Eric Newton’s new book on Tintoretto! are a 
challenge, and a challenge which I hope it is not presumptuous to regard as extended quite 
particularly to myself. I consider it a privilege to take it up, as one Tintoretto enthusiast to 
another. I can, however, not claim to be what Mr. Newton would have to call the original 
sinner, but I find, in now looking back at the last thirty years, that I have indeed had a 
share in creating the misapplication of the term Mannerism of which Mr. Newton complains. 

If I am not mistaken the history of the discovery of Mannerism as a positive style went like 


a Longmans Green, 1952, 50s. 








TINTORETTO AND MANNERISM ~ 


this: In 1919 Professor Weisbach could still write an article (Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst, N.F., 

vol. 30) in which he treated as Mannerists exclusively those Tuscan followers of Michelangelo 
for whom the name was an established custom. In 1920 Dr. Hermann Voss brought out his 
standard work on the Florentine and Roman painters of the sixteenth century and called it 
Die Malerei der Spatrenaissance in Rom und Florenz. But in the same year 1920 Max Dvorak 
in Vienna gave his epoch-making lecture on Greco and Mannerism (October)? and in the 
winter 1920-21 his university course dealt with the art of Italy in the sixteenth century 
primarily in terms of Mannerism.* After that one of his pupils, Mrs. Frohlich-Bume, could 
call her monograph on Parmigiano Parmigianino and Mannerism in 1921, and Julius’ von 
Schlosser, a man of as much vision as Dvorak and of greater caution, yet called a whole 
chapter of his classic volume on Kunstliteratur The Literature of Mannerism. That was in 1924. 

One year later Professor Walter Friedlaender* established the character of that key moment 
about 1520, when, in the hands of Pontormo, Rosso and some others, High Renaissance 
turned into Mannerism, into ‘the anti-classical style’ as he named it. But meanwhile at 
Leipzig Wilhelm Pinder had lectured on the Italian Cinquecento in 1922-23. He, not I think 
influenced by Dvorak, did this also in terms of Mannerism, as a style of a positive 
character, which is neither Renaissance nor Baroque.’ This started me off, and in 1925 in 
the same volume as Professor Friedlaender I published a paper on Mannerism and Counter- 
reformation.® Shortly after that appeared the parts dealing with 1520-90 in my book on J/talian 
Painting from the end of the High Renaissance to the decline of the Rococo.’ This was the first 
treatment of Italian painting of the period published as Mannerism, and is still one of the 
most detailed treatments. Here there is a chapter on Tintoretto trying to show that he is the 
greatest figure of Late Mannerism in Italy, as Pontormo, Rosso and Parmigiano had been 
the greatest Early Mannerists. The differences between Early and Late Mannerism are not 
neglected, but the affinities are considered more important. 

I share with Eric Newton his admiration for Tintoretto. I can appreciate much of what 
he says in his analyses of individual pictures. To follow him through the pages of his warmly 
and never conventionally written monograph is a pleasure. Yet to me, on the very strength 
of certain of his descriptions, Tintoretto remains the great Mannerist. The following illustra- 
tions and notes on them are meant to give my reasons. But I must already here try to sum - 
up what qualities seem to me to constitute Mannerism. 

Mannerism lacks faith in the human achievement and consequently in shee human body. 
The Renaissance and the Baroque both believed in man. The Renaissance ideal was the 
balance of many accomplishments, the Baroque ideal, strength and conquest—hence 
Renaissance went with humanism, Baroque with absolutism, but also the establishment of 
experimental science, the invention of microscope and telescope. Mannerism is the parallel 
to the most severe phase of Counter-reformation and the equally rigid new Spanish 
court ceremonial, the one the spiritual, the other the worldly, expression of its spirit. Hence 
Mannerism makes bodies exceedingly long and distorts them in complicated illogical 
attitudes. Mannerism places the principal action somewhere out of the centre and in the 
distance. It crowds round the principal action many unnecessary and confusing assistant 
figures. Mannerism denies reality to architectural or landscape surroundings and makes them 
fantastic or mysterious. Magic takes the place of logic, the intricate conceit of the straight- 
forward tale. The dangers of Mannerist art are artificiality on the one hand, disembodiment 
on the other. The world of Mannerism was an unhappy world. The unity of medieval 
creed had departed, the unity of confidence in science not yet come. The sixteenth century 
was divided in itself, with doubts haunting those who thought clearly and felt deeply. The 
Renaissance was abandoned, because of a nausea of simplicity, beauty and optimism. The 
masters of the Baroque had to defeat the Mannerists for optimism to be restored, though 
of a new, expansive, and aggressive kind. 





2 Published in Kunstgeschichte als Geistesgeschichte, Munich 1924. 

3 Published in Geschichte der italienischen Kunst. Munich 1927, vol. 2. 

* Repertorium fiir Kunstwissenschaft, vo'. 46, pp. 49 etc. 

5 His views were never published fully; but cf. Das Problem der Generation, Leipzig 1926, Die deutsche Plastik etc., vol. 2, 1929, pp. 451 etc. and 
the most profound, because to a certain extent disillusioned treatment in the Festschrift fiir Ludwig Klages, 1937. 

® Repertorium fiir Kunstwissenschaft, vol. 46, pp. 243 etc. 

7 1926; it appeared in instalments and was completed together with my account of Italian Baroque painting and published as a book in 1928. 








1, four Mannerists according to Mr. Newton 





Vasari PAUL III RECEIVING HOMAGE, ROME, CAN- 
CELLERLIA, 1546. To Mr. Newton the term Mannerism fits Vasari, 
and so indeed it does. The composition is crowded with figures, many of 
them unnecessary to an understanding of the action, and many of them 
detracting attention from it. The eye has to wander tortuous paths to 
reach the Pope, placed perversely far back. Figures are long and have 
small heads; thin arms perform unaccountable undulating movements. 
The neck of the giraffe appearing as a baffling surprise in the background 
is one in the composition with these arms. The architectural setting is 
cramped and ill-visible. There is no space here, no logic, no ease. 


Bronzino TIME AND 
TRUTH UNVEILING 
LUXURY, LONDON, 
NATIONAL GALLERY, 
c. 1530-40. Again an 
artist accepted by Mr. 
Newton as a Mannerist. 
Again a crowded com- 
position, with no space, no 
reassuring setting. The 
contrast of cold colour and 
hard modelling with a 
voluptuous tangle of bodies 
is decidedly uncomfortable. 
Mannerism invented por- 
nography—that is vicarious 
enjoyment of the body with a 
bad conscience. Bronzino’s 
painting is a conceit in 
which jealousy, pleasure 
and deceit are indicated 
allegorically. Intellectual 
complication represented 
by visual complication. 


Pordenone ADORATION OF THE MAGI, TREVISO 
CATHEDRAL, 1520. At first glance a more conventional composition 
and one more easily legible. But Venice already in the fifteenth century 
had kept away from the complexities of Tuscan construction (compare 
Bellini with Botticelli). However, in one way this is also a Mannerist 
picture—as Mr. Newton would agree. The huge King in the middle has 
the Virgin on the right, but on the left unnecessary, equally huge kneeling 
servant stretching his legs and buttocks towards us and reaching right 
out of the picture. Also the exaggeratedly wide mantles of Kings and 
Virgin bury the bodies and thus as effectively deprive them of any liberty 
of action as if they were forced into the tortuous patterns of lines of 
Bronzino and Vasari. 


TINTORETTO AND MANNERISM 


Parmigiano VIRGIN AND 
SAINTS, DRESDEN, c. 1540. 
Devaluation of the human body is an 
essential quality of Mannerist art. 
It corresponds to that curtailment of 
liberties which was the Counter- 
reformation. The Renaissance is 
human even in its paintings of gods; 
Mannerism never can be human. 
Hence figures are bent into patterns 
or incarcerated into boulder-like gar- 
ments. But the denial of human 
freedom can also be for the sake of 
higher freedom; it can be dictated by 
faith in a world of the spirit in which 
bodies have no value. Thus it is in 
this exceptional Parmigiano. Slim 
bodies of no material weight, the 
Virgin an apparition against a 
magic pale-yellow-pale-pink halo, the 
saints tridescently clothed. 


2, Tintoretto 





Tintoretto CHRIST AT THE POOL OF BETHESDA, VENICE, 
S. ROCCO, 1559. Now compare this Tintoretto with the Vasari. What 
is the difference? A painter’s not a draughtsman’s treatment, colore not 
disegno. That, we shall find, is a universal Veneto-Tuscan contrast, as 
old at least as the time of Bellini. But the composition is as crowded, the 
principal figure is as ingeniously concealed to the first glance, the archi- 
tecture is as illogical—far too low for such a hall of columns—the boundary 
between our world and the world of the picture is as daringly and as 
uncomfortably transgressed—see the legs and cloaks hanging over the front 
cornice and compare them with the staircase in Vasari’s fresco leading 
out of the painted into the real room. 


Tintoretto MERCURY AND THE THREE GRACES, VENICE, 
DOGE’S PALACE, ANTI-COLLEGIO, 1578. With Tintoretto’s 
maturity his style grows subtler, and he moves away from the crudities of 
the colossal figures of Pordenone and some of his own early works. Yet 
essentially the four panels of the Anti-Collegio belong to Bronzino rather 
than to Titian or Rubens. Tintoretto does not ‘short-circuit straight from 
High Renaissance to Baroque.’ Note the long slender figures placed at such 
a strange angle that they neither sit nor stand—insecurity instead of the 
security of the Renaissance and Baroque. And Mercury is almost entirely 
hidden, where Titian and Rubens would have placed him somewhere right 
in the front. The draperies also are of immaterial fragility. 





Tintoretto ASCENSION OF CHRIST, VENICE, SCUOLA 
DI S. ROCCO c. 1579. Mannerist in that, Christ’s feet are con- 
cealed and that the angels do not really physically carry, but the 
edges of their wings, thin as blades, act instead as if shooting 
Christ up by an explosion. Mannerist also in the scattering of 
the apostles; not a solid group as in Raphael or Titian or the 
Carracci, but one large and close to us in the foreground, and the 
others small and in groups in which individuality is denied them. 
The two in the distance are no more than ghosts. Tintoretto loved 
this dematerialization by the thinnest lines of light grey paint. 
Mr. Newton shows it side by side with a Henry Moore drawing. 
Would he deny that these Henry Moore figures also exist in a 
magic world utterly not our own? 


Tintoretto ADORATION OF THE MAGI, VENICE, 
SCUOLA DI S. ROCCO, c. 1585. If one of the means of expres- 
sion of the Baroque is to let figures merge into dark space, thereby 
conveying a feeling of how man’s life is one with an infinity of 
space around—the infinite as a mathematical conception belongs 
to the seventeenth century—then Tintoretto in his last ten or 
twelve years turned indeed towards the Baroque. A Rembrandt 
etching such as the Presentation in the Temple of 1654 has, it is 
true, a mystery similar to that of this Tintoretto. Yet the pro- 
portions of Rembrandt’s figures are always more real, the com- 
position is more solid, the expressions are more human and more 
tender. Tintoretto even here has a magic world of no earthly 
reality, has ‘repoussoir’ figures in the foreground, pale ghosts in 
the background, and the principal figures half-way back. 


3, Barocci—another Late Mannerist 


Barocci MADONNA DEL ROSARIO, 
SENIGALLIA, 1588-91. Nor was Tin- 
toretto the only painter of the late Cinque- 
cento who interpreted Mannerism in terms 
of mysterious darkness. Bassano could be 
shown instead or Cerano and Morazzoni. 
I have rather chosen Frederigo Barocci of 
Urbino. He is as Mannerist as Tintoretto 
in his compositions, in the disembodiment 
of his figures and in their oddly unstable 
positions, even if he shows a sensuous 
abandon alien to Tintoretto (but familiar 
from Correggio and Parmigiano), and even 
if his atmosphere is one of floating vapours 
rather than of Tintoretto’s deep velvety blacks 
and ghostly greys. 


Barocci THE VIRGIN ON THE 
STEPS OF THE TEMPLE, ROME, 
S. MARIA IN VALLICELLA, 1611. 
Here even more clearly are the principles 
of Mannerist space expressed in terms of a 
Late Mannerist soft and fluid technique. 
The hard outlines of Early Mannerism have 
gone; so has the wildness of feature and limb. 
But once again the principal action can only 
be reached up a long path of vision. Figures 
of no or only secondary significance fill the 
sides, more than one can count, and stand or 
sit in improbable attitudes. And the largest 
figures frame a funnel-like channel up which 
the eye is conducted to the young girl 
humbling herself before the priest. The 
principle of the space funnel is of great 
importance to an understanding of Man- 
nerism. Neither Renaissance nor Baroque 
know it. 








4, Tintoretto and Mannerist space 


Tintoretto THE VIRGIN ON THE STEPS OF THE TEMPLE, VENICE, 
S. MARIA DEL ORTO, c. 1555. This and the neat four pictures serve to illustrate this 
principle of funnel-like space, a principle of special interest to us because of its application 
in architecture. With architecture I have dealt in The Mint, vol. 1, 1946. Here in an early 
work it appears in the placing of the Virgin far back and especially the chain of onlookers 
on the left, no real human beings at all. And are the standing figures further left caryatids 
or men? And why that obelisk so close to the Virgin, if not to confuse still more the animate 
with the inanimate form? The sotto in su finally also lifts the scene out of our everyday world. 





Tintoretto THE MARRIAGE FEAST OF CANA, VENICE, S. MARIA 
DELLA SALUTE, 1561. Nowhere more than here does the perversity of Mannerist 
composition stand out. Christ is right at the far end of the long table, and the table is 
not centrally placed. Compare with this Leonardo’s Last Supper or Rubens’s at Milan, 
or Rembrandt’s Christ at Emaus and you have the High Renaissance and the Baroque 
versions. They are all three centrally arranged and keep close to the foreground. Only 
Tintoretto has these attenuated figures of attendants to push back the action which 
matters, only Tintoretto those beams and strongly lit windows rushing into the distance. 
Mannerist space is a space to oppress not to feel comfortable in. 


Tintoretto THE RESCUE OF THE BODY OF ST. MARK, VENICE, 
ACADEMY, 1562-66. For a retelling of the legend, Mr. Newton’s book must te 
looked up. Tintoretto this time places the principal action in the foreground, but, to 
make up for that, violently out of the centre. And the centre is left entirely free of 
action. It is just the wind-tunnel sucking us in and along to the far-distant end of the 
piazza. To the left again, spectrally transparent beings, again so parallel in their 
movements that they lose all identity. How they rush out of the zone of this weird and 
frightening suction. The bleak clouds and lightning and the mysterious rays also 
deprive the miracle of any everyday reality. 


365 


Tintoretto LAST SUPPER, VENICE, S. GIORGIO MAG- 
GIORE, 1594. This is amongst Tintoretto’s last paintings and 
therefore in its universal floating darkness again foreshadowing the 
Baroque. But the eccentric composition, the place given to Christ, the 
large assistant figures on the right, the exaggerated proportions, the 
spatial suction, all that is now established as Mannerist. Nor is Mr. 
Newton blind to these qualities. Of Tintoretto’s late Paradise he 
remarks on ‘figures floating through supernatural ether, on the 
‘vanishing of the normal world of perspective,’ and on the ‘lack of 
intelligible spatial connections.’ That could not be formulated better— 
only it is all utterly un-Baroque, and much of it applies as much to 
the juggler Vasari as to the genius Tintoretto. 


5, the Baroque in contrast to Tintoretto 


Garavaggio THE CALLING OF ST. MATTHEW, ROME, 
S. LUIGI DEI FRANCESI, c. 1598. Finally here is the Baroque, 
as created by Caravaggio who was born in 1573. Also a dark scene, but 
the light instead of confounding clarifies with utmost vehemence. It 
does not dissolve form, it models it. There are no superfluous figures, 
each figure plays a sharply characterized part. The stage is narrow, the 
few stage properties are placed firmly on it. The Baroque, in whoever’s 
hands, believes in the power of man. Even the miracle should be made 
miraculous by letting it take place in our world in the clothes of the 
day—see Bernini’s St. Theresa. 


Guercino§ THE RESURRECTION OF TABITHA, FLOR- 
ENCE, PITTI GALLERY, 1618. But it is unfair to compare the 
most sculptural of Baroque painters with Tintoretto, a master of open 
and sketchy brushwork. So the last test shall be a High not an Early 
Baroque painter, that is one who also believed in dissolving lights 
against dark enveloping shadows and in an open even if much more 
succulent technique. But there the similarity to Tintoretto, the Man- 
nerist, ends. The Baroque, to say it once more, believes in man. 
Figures are grand and powerful or ample and luxuriant, gestures 
have an obvious meaning. Gone are the disembodied bodies of Tintoretto 
and Greco and the elegantly distorted bodies of Parmigiano and Vasari, 
gone the age of St. Theresa and St. Ignatius—and of that Spanish 
fashion which strait-jacketed the human body. 
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Richard Llewelyn Davies 
John R. Weeks 


THE HERTFORDSHIRE 
ACHIEVEMENT 





The new schools designed and built for the Hertfordshire County Council by the County Architect, C. H. 


Aslin, and his staff, have been written about and discussed from many angles: as the first major piece of 


prefabricated unit construction in this country, as a fresh approach to school planning, and as a way of 


building more schools in the given time. Less has been written of their importance as architecture, their very 


nature making it hard to offer any critical assessment before the completion of a fair number of schools. In 


them we can now see what sort of architecture does in fact result from that long-expected revolution, the 


impact of industrial production on building. This revolution is none the less important because it is taking 


place rather gradually, and not in the violent manner prophesied by the visionary architects of the twenties. 


In the following article the Hertfordshire achievement is related to the work of those pioneer architects of 


whose theoretical and experimental work it is the most dramatic realization yet to be seen in this country. 


Richard Llewelyn Davies was consultant architect to the engineering firm concerned in the development of 


the schools, and also designed a pioneer system of prefabricated building for the LMS Railway. 


1. description 


At the end of the war,. in common with other 
educational authorities, the Hertfordshire County 
Council had to give serious thought to its programme 
of school building. In addition to the nation-wide 
increase in the birth-rate, with a consequent increase 
in the school population, Hertfordshire had to reckon 
with several new towns and large, new LCC housing 
estates. It was reckoned that about 50 new primary 
schools! had to be built within a period of seven years 
in order to take in the children as they reached school 
age. The County Architect foresaw that it would be 
impossible to build schools at the necessary rate, if 
reliance was placed alone on traditional methods of 
building. He and his colleagues therefore sought to 


transfer a substantial proportion of the schools to 
factory production. This was no easy task. There was 
at the time no ready designed system of prefabricated 
building suitable for the purpose, nor were there 
architects trained in the appropriate design methods. 
These difficulties were, however, overcome. An able 
and enthusiastic team of young architects was built 
up during 1945 and 1946. The technical development 
was done jointly by the architect’s office and a selected 
firm of constructional engineers,? who were prepared 
to put a very considerable effort into design and 
experiment and eventually became the suppliers for 
framing, roofing, and exterior walls. Simultaneously 
with the development of the structure, new and 
appropriate methods of heating and lighting had to 





1 Education, 1951, April 27. 
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2 Hills (West Bromwich) Ltd. 
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THE HERTFORDSHIRE ACHIEVEMENT 


BASIC COMPONENTS 
16 STANCHIONS 
3 FLOOR BEAMS 
5 ROOF BEAMS 
1 FLOOR SLAB UNIT 


1 ROOF SLAB UNIT 
IN 2 WIDTHS 


1 EXTERNAL CLADDING 
UNIT IN 2 WIDTHS 


PLINTH 27 EXTERNAL WINDOWS 
AND DOORS 


8-3 


ALL HORIZONTAL DIMENSIONS RELATE TO 8’ 3” SQUARE PLANNING GRID. 


1, the system of construction, based on a number of standard components, used for all the Hertfordshire schools. 


be designed and brought into production. In fact, the 
new system of building had to be developed as a 
whole. 

The first complete school was put up at Cheshunt 
in 1946-47 and by the end of 1951 more than 40 schools 
had been completed. During the intervening years, 
various modifications and developments were made, 
but the main essentials of the system remained con- 
stant and, in some ways, the latest schools are closer 
to the original Cheshunt model than were some at the 
intermediate stages. 

By almost any standard the building of these 
schools must be regarded as a very great achievement. 
The cost per place is similar to that of the best designed 
schools in traditional materials, the average time from 
start to completion is considerably less, and the use of 
prefabricated buildings has greatly increased the total 
number of schools built in the county since the war. 

The details of the prefabricated system used have 
been described fully in several publications.? It is of 
very great interest as being the first completely 
modular system to go into production on a large scale 


3 Architects’ Journal, 1949, October 20; RIBA Journal, 1949, September. 








s" vertical module 























2, the modular cage. The 8 ft. 3 in. planning 
grid and the 8 in. vertical module control the 
dimensions of every constructional element. 


in this country and, perhaps, in the world. Previously 
prefabrication had generally taken the form of a single 
building designed and manufactured as a whole, or of 
units designed to give buildings of fixed section but 
unlimited length. The essence of the Hertfordshire 
system was that it consisted of a set of standard and 
interchangeable parts which could be assembled in a 
great variety of ways. The prerequisite for the 
development of this kind of prefabrication is, of 
course, a modular dimension or grid. The dimension 
of 8 feet 3 inches had been recommended in the Wood 
Committee Report of 1944, and this was taken as the 
basis. While it proved economical so far as the 
structural elements were concerned, this dimension 
had serious limitations from the point of view of 
planning and design. The degree of flexibility of a 
modular system derives from the grid and, in the 
present case, external walls must be in multiples of 
8 feet 3 inches—that is, no projection can be less than 
8 feet 3 inches by 8 feet 3 inches on plan. It was 
insisted, however, that this basic limitation should be 
accompanied by complete freedom to form internal 
and external angles at any point on the grid, and to 
use any depth of building which is a multiple of 
8 feet 3 inches. 

The bones of the structure are the beams and 
columns built up of light steel sections welded 
together, 1 and 2. Columns occur at 8-foot 3-inch 
centres in the external walls and at various positions 
internally to suit the spans which, however, are 
always multiples of 8 feet 3 inches. The columns are 
square in section, so that beams of modular length 
can be attached to them on all four faces. The beams, 
of open lattice design, vary in depth according to the 
span, and run either along or across the building as is 
most convenient or economical. The roofs, which are 
flat, consist of pre-cast concrete slabs spanning 
8 feet 3 inches from beam to beam. Ceiling boards are 
fixed directly to the under surface of the slabs, 
leaving the lattice beams exposed. External walling 
is of reinforced concrete slabs run horizontally from 
column to column in the earliest and also in the latest 
schools. Vertical slabs were used for a limited number 
of schools about half-way through the programme, 
and this made necessary additional steel members 
running horizontally from column to column. Win- 
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The three plans on this and the next 
page (scale #, in. to 1 ft.) illustrate 
some of the characteristics of the 
Hertfordshire school planning and 





the changes it has undergone. 3, 
Junior School at Letchworth, 1947-8 
(one of the earliest); 4, Junior 
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School at Boreham Wood, 1948. In 
each of these the classroom takes the 
form either of a separate block or 
is one of a number of rooms forming 
a line. The cloakrooms are planned 
in bays off the access corridors. 
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dows, internal glass screens, and internal doors were 
generally made up as complete components, occupying 
the whole panel between a pair of columns. 

The principles on which the Hertfordshire schools 
are planned seem to have been established at the very 
beginning of the programme by the architects, working 
closely with the educational authorities. The plan for 
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each school is considered as an individual solution for 
the given site, orientation, and local conditions, but 
certain principles have been unchanged since the 
inception of the programme. All the schools are as 
small as possible, in order to avoid the atmosphere of 
an institution and so that the whole school can be com- 
prehensible to a small child. The child is the most 








5, plan of Junior School at 
Oxhey, 1951, showing _ the 
shortening of the lines of com- 
munication as compared with 
the earlier schools. 


important user of the buildings and _ his 
needs are therefore paramount: the entrance 
hall is used by the children as their main way 
into the school and each classroom is designed 
on a domestic scale, as a room which the 
children can regard and treat as their own. 
The cloakrooms are decentralized: in the 
earlier schools, 3 and 4, they were in bays 
off the access corridors and, in the latest, 
are incorporated in the classroom itself. 
Monumentality is avoided by splitting up the 
schools into a series of small blocks, linked 
by corridors, and in many of the infants’ 
schools each classroom is a building by itself. 
The classrooms are often further broken 
into bays so that a room may have alcoves 
for small group activities in addition to a 
central space for larger groups, 4. The classrooms in the 
infants’ and junior schools are becoming workshops, 
studios, and play-spaces, although they may be 
arranged for formal teaching when necessary. The 
entrance, assembly hall, and dining rooms are usually 
planned centrally, and are often divided from each 
other by glass screens and movable partitions so that 
physically and visually the spaces flow into each other, 
and can be used together for exhibitions, meetings or 
other crowded occasions. 

As the programme progressed, the planning was 
modified partly as a result of an enquiry into the use 
of the first schools, and partly as economy measures 
became more stringent. It is no longer economically 
possible, for instance, to cover as much ground as in 
the first schools. Corridors. have therefore been cut 
down, and the classrooms are planned so that children 
pass through the back of one to reach another, 5. It 
was found that although a stage, often elaborately 
equipped, was always provided, it was not enough 
used in many schools to warrant its expense. In the 
latest schools it has been omitted, its place being taken 
by a property store, which was what many of the 
stages had in fact become. It was also found that, 
although the movable screens in the central spaces 
were easy to operate, they were not often used, and 
so they too have been omitted in the later plans. 

In general, the plans of all the schools are simple 
and apparently obvious, both in their relationship to 
the site contours and surroundings and in their 
internal spaces: they have an organic quality which is 
rare in contemporary planning. 


2. criticism 

The starting-point in this discussion is that the 
Hertfordshire schools are important as architecture. 
This is already widely accepted, and, indeed, no 
sensitive critic can fail to be deeply moved by these 
lovely buildings. As architecture, however, they show 


a quality very different from what we are used to, 
different even from what we are accustomed to regard 
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as modern design. The object of the analysis which 
follows is to discover in what this special quality con- 
sists, and to relate it to the general body of modern 
architecture. 

As a beginning it is useful to set down as clearly as 
possible the general impression that the schools give. 
It is surprisingly difficult to remember any individual 
school as a complete building. What remains in the 
mind is a general impression and individual snapshots, 
such as a series of passages, the angle of a classroom, 
an enclosed courtyard. These snapshots are not linked 
to any individual school, but build up a composite 
picture of all of them. 

The first sight of one of the schools is sometimes 
disappointing—the buildings appearing at a distance 
rather confusing and muddled, 6. This contrasts with 
what is expected from a previous study of the plans, 


HM dae 





6, Morgan’s Road Junior School, Hertford, illustrating the absence of formality 
in the arrangement of blocks typical of many of the schoo!s. 


which nearly always show certain formal qualities, and, 
despite an irregular outline, give a feeling of deliberate 
architectural control. In fact, the first impression is 
one of several buildings irregularly put together, with 
a large number of different roof planes appearing one 
behind the other. The entrances, too, are often weak 
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and show an unresolved conflict between a resolution 
to avoid monumentality and the feeling that, somehow 
or other, the way in should be identified by archi- 
tectural means—see, for example, the entrance to the 
St. Albans school, page 374 (2). Closer to, the buildings 
become progressively more delightful, as the eye is’able 
to rest on small groups of individual parts rather than 
on the whole. The wide projecting eaves emphasize the 
individuality of each separate block most strongly, 
and from nearby the school dissolves into a number 
of separate, small buildings linked together. Some- 
times each single classroom, as at St. Albans, 7, is 
isolated; sometimes, as at Hertford, 8, part of the class- 
room, projecting as a bay, appears almost to be a 
building on its own. The schools really come to life, 
however, as one walks round them. Then the isolated 
blocks which seem a little dull in themselves, and a 
jumble when all seen together, begin to show a logic 
in their placing with relation to each other. The 
irregularity and restlessness of a line of classrooms can 
then be related to the calm of the delightful court- 
yards, as at Pentley Park, 9, where, although one is 
still in the open air, the feeling is of being inside 
rather than outside the building. 

Once actually through the entrance and inside the 
school, a profound impression must be felt by any 
sensitive observer—an impression very much more 
powerful if the school is visited when actually in use 
by the children. The impression is hard to describe in 
precise terms; it is not unlike the sensation of emerging 
after a night in a train into the sunshine and snow of 
the Alps; there is a feeling of tremendous exhilaration 
—a sensation created solely by space, light and colour. 
The architect, trying to analyse the impression he has 
received, feels baffled. Most of the normal elements of 
architecture are missing. There is no recognizable 
formal element whatever, proportions seem almost 
accidental, spaces and planes are divided in the most 
elementary manner. The basic wall and window panels, 
8 feet 3 inches wide, are repeated everywhere, and 
every wall consists of several of these units put 
together. There is an utter and refreshing absence of 
conscious detailing. There are no materials except 
glass, steel and plaster. So much glass is used internally 
that the spaces become completely fluid and flow into 
one another, dissolving away the formal relationships 
drawn on the plan. Standing at any point one can 
often see through two or three different glazed walls 
and out into open country beyond, and simultaneously 
the reflection of spaces behind (see, for example, the 
interiors of the Pentley Park school on page 380). Such 
solid walls as there are are broken up into panels 
separated by pilasters, and the consequent disruption 
of the wall is emphasized even more by the decoration. 
The pilasters are invariably painted a different colour 
from the wall, and often each panel is painted to con- 
trast strongly with its neighbours. 

The fluidity of space and the disintegration of the 
wall are not balanced by any continuity in the plane 
of the ceiling. Flat ceilings, running continuously 
across a series of spaces, have been used by Neutra 
and other architects to restore the form dissolved 
away by breaking down the walls. Here there is no 
continuity, the ceilings, at several levels, with glitter- 
ing clerestory windows between, hardly read as planes 


at all, being completely broken by the irregular 
arrangement of the openwork lattice beams, of various 
sizes and shapes, running some in one direction and 
some in another.t Even the fact that the whole 
building is planned rigidly on a grid has little unifying 
effect internally owing to the freedom to use a variety 
of spans. It is astonishing that, despite all this, the 
predominant quality has more calmness than chaos. 


4 An attempt to use mobile sculpture suspended from the ceiling had to be 
given up, as it went unnoticed amongst the play of structural forms. 








7, Aboyne Lodge Infants’ School, St. Albans, in which single classrooms appear 
as isolated blocks. In others, like the Morgan’s Road School, Hertford, 8, part of 
the classroom projects in the form of an independent bay. 9, Pentley Park School, 
Welwyn, showing the use of garden courtyards surrounded by classrooms. The 
St. Albans and Welwyn schools are fully illustrated on pages 373-380. 





The question arises: how has such a fascinating and 
strange architecture come about? It is only part of the 
answer to say that it has arisen from the use of pre- 
fabricated units. The architecture may be the expres- 
sion of prefabrication, but it has not been an automatic 
product, it is the outcome of long and patient effort 
by a group of architects determined to accept the 
fact of industrial production and to design honestly in 
it and for it. 

It is significant that this approach entailed a close 
partnership between the architects and an industrial 
producer—a partnership which resulted in many of 
the architects working for long periods side by side 
with engineers and industrialists. This close contact 
between design and production had two important 
outcomes: on the one hand, it ensured that the 





10, a detail of the return of low eaves against the classroom 
block at Aboyne Lodge, St. Albans, illustrating the difficulty of 
combining the modular design system with the provision of 
projecting eaves. 11, school at Croxley Green, in which pro- 
jecting eaves have been abandoned. This school is also fully 
illustrated on pages 880-882. 
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structural system was developed to meet the real 
needs of school design; on the other, that the architects 
came to understand the problems of industrial pro- 
duction. This last point is of vital importance; indeed, 
in the eyes of Gropius the central problem facing 
architects to-day is just how to organize such ex- 
perience and knowledge for the profession as a whole.5 

Certain early decisions of great importance were 
taken by the Hertfordshire designers: in particular it 
is quite clear that, having determined on a system 
with a certain degree of flexibility, they chose to 
design rigidly within its limitations. Throughout the 
programme they have resisted any temptation to 
conceal the essentially additive nature of the elements 
with which they worked, and have sought to find a 
method of design in which these qualities were 
accepted and exploited. 

With a modular system, design consists simply 
in the putting together of prefabricated units. 
The design of the unit itself is therefore critical. 
Unless the units are neutral, that is, totally divested 
of intrinsic formal interest, they will not be satis- 
factory when put together in varying numbers and 
unpredictable relationships. With a small unit, such 
as the brick, this is automatic, but the use of a grid 
dimension, and consequently a basic panel unit, as 
large as 8 feet 3 inches, has made it difficult to achieve 
this neutral character. One difficulty lies in the 
problem of division. Other designers who have 
attempted to solve these problems have generally 
succeeded best when using divisions into halves and 
quarters. By these means Mies van der Rohe, for 
instance, has been able to design units which create 
rhythms other than those given by the physical 
dimension of the unit. The 8 feet 3 inches dimension 
does not lend itself to division in half, the resulting 
size of ‘4 feet 14 inches being too large to be suitable 
for doors or windows. There was, therefore, little 
alternative but to divide it into three and, with one or 
two exceptions, it has always been so divided. This 
has the effect of emphasizing the centre of each unit 
and tending to make each self-sufficient and cut off 
from its neighbours. To offset this, the designers have 
striven to make the division as simple and neutral as 
possible and have carefully avoided emphasis in detail. 
Despite this, there is undoubtedly a self-contained 
quality about the wall units, both internal and 
external, wherever the division into three is used, 
which greatly disrupts the overall pattern. Perhaps 
feeling this, the designers departed in one very 
significant respect from their general acceptance of 
the discipline of prefabrication. This exception is the 
projecting eaves. Technically, the provision of pro- 
jecting eaves cuts right across the principles of 
modular design, creating almost insoluble problems 
at the inner angles, 10, and greatly increasing the 
number of units required to form a roof. It is the only 
instance in the programme of purely esthetic con- 
siderations being allowed to override efficiency. The 
line of the projecting eaves is the only element tying 
together the groups of modular panels forming an 
elevation, and is the only line whose overall dimension 
is not a strict multiple of the grid. It is an attempt to 
force together several independent parts into a whole. 
° The Listener, 1951, August 23. 
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To accompany the article about the Hertfordshire schools and the architectural principles embodied in them, which 
begins on page 367, four of the most interesting of the schools have been chosen for detailed illustration and description 
herewith. They all exemplify the unit planning system which is the special characteristic of the series, the last of the 
four, Garston Day Nursery, being designed with the smaller 40 in. module recently introduced. All four are the work of 
the County Architect’s Department. The members of the present Schools Group in the Department are listed on page 419. 
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1, from the south, showing three classrooms, each 
of which is designed as an independent pavilion. 


The site is a medieval orchard, which survives near 

the centre of the town. It has a gentle slope to the west. 

The school, for 240 children, has been placed on the site 

a. Ahoyne Lodge Infants’ and various blocks planned so as to preserve the maxi- 


mum number of trees. Each of the six classrooms has its 


own sheltered terrace with flower beds, screened from 
School, Sf. Albans view by apple trees. Some old outhouses have been 


adapted for use as play walls and for games of hide- 
and-seek. Classrooms are arranged so that several are 
reached from one corridor, which widens out to take in 
the cloakrooms. The structure is a light steel frame 
including exposed lattice beams, planned on an 8 ft. 3 in. 
grid according to the system described in the accompany- 
ing article. Outside walls are pre-cast concrete slabs 
spanning vertically between the stanchions. Between the 
windows are mild steel panels, painted. The school was 
built in 1949-50. 
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2, the entrance in the western angle of the building. 
3, general view from the south-west. On the left are 
the headmaster’s and doctor’s rooms; on the right 
one of the classroom wings. 


scale: 1/64 in. = | ft. 




















Aboyne Lodge Infants’ 
School, St. Albans 


4, one of the open-air terraces that occur 
outside each classroom. The sculptured figures 
of Tobias and the Angel are by Daphne 
Hardy-Henrion. 5, the entrance hall looking 
towards the garden on to which the class- 
rooms open. On the left is the glass screen 
separating entrance hall from assembly hall. 
6, entrance hall looking outwards through 
glass-enclosed vestibule. 








Aboyne Lodge Infanis’ 
School, St. Alhans 


7, interior of typi- 
cal classroom, 
showing large 
windows on south 
wall and clere- 
story windows on 
adjoining wall, 


2. Pentley Park Primary School, Welwyn Garden City 

















8, infants’ class- 
rooms looking on 
to a tree-planted 
courtyard, In the 
background on 
the right is the 
dining - room - 
kitchen wing. 
Above the roof 
of the classrooms 
can be seen the 
upper part of the 
assembly hall, 
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The school, built 1948-50, accommodates 200 juniors 
and 120 infants. The site falls steeply to the north, and 
one-third of it consists of woods, mostly birch and horn- 
beam, The exact position of the building was determined 
by two large oaks and a fir tree which have been 
retained immediately alongside it. The school is planned 
along the contours, with kitchen, dining-room and boiler- 


house at a lower level. Infants’ classrooms are in the 
woods, facing south-east, with play-areas among the 
trees. Junior classrooms face south-west. 

Junior classrooms are planned so that the corridors 
can be included in the teaching space, being separated 
from the classroom proper by folding vwartitions and 
equipped with sinks, work benches, etc., and linked 


9. corner windows giving junior 
classrooms south-east as well as 
south - west outlook; looking 
across towards the stage end of 
the assembly hall. 10, looking 
south-east along the junior 
classroom wing showing the 
paved terrace in front of each 
classroom. 


11, the play-courtyard en- 
closed by infants’ and 
dining-room wings, with 
pool in the foreground. 12, 
junior classroom wing, 
looking in the _ reverse 
direction to 10, showing the 
planning of each classroom 
as a semi - independent 
block. 















































with it visually by painting with the same colours. 
Folding partitions also subdivide the corridor laterally. 
Junior classrooms are 12 ft. high with clerestory win- 
dows on three sides. Infant classrooms are 8 ft. high, 
with top light in the recessed back area. 

Structure is the same light steel frame already 
described, with the pre-cast concrete wall-slabs arranged 
vertically. Classrooms have exposed wood-wool ceilings 
to reduce sound reverberation. 


Pentley Park Primary School, 
Welwyn Garden City 


13, close-up: of entrance hall end of 
assembly hall. The lower wing on 
the left contains the headmaster’s 
and staff rooms. 14, interior of 
assembly hall, looking towards the 
stage. The hall has a wood floor. 
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15, the gen Foggy ge a oe _—— by 

Pat Tew on the north wall and, on the left, the 

steps leading up to the entrance hall and the Pentley Park Primary School, 

main school level. 16, close-up of the same stair " 
showing view through glass screen into assembly Welwyn Garden City 
hall. 


3. Junior School at Croxley Green 


17, from the east looking towards the main 
entrance, On the right is the dining-room. 
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plan scale; 1/64 in, — I ft. 


The site is wooded parkland with a gentle fall to the 
south. Built in 1947-49, the school provides for 360 pupils 
and is planned to take advantage of the contours but to 
give only one internal change of level: between the 
larger block on the north, containing assembly hall, 
dining-room and classrooms, and the smaller wing to the 
south containing staff-rooms and the remaining class- 
rooms, Outside the entrance hall, and alongside the 
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dining-room, is a large paved terrace (17 and 19). By 
contrast with the St. Albans and Welwyn Garden City 
Schools, cloakrooms are planned as separate units across 
the classroom corridors, Structure is as _ previously 
described (light steel frame on 8 ft. 3 in. grid) with pre- 
cast concrete wall-slabs arranged vertically, but the 
widely overhanging eaves employed earlier and later 
have been replaced by a narrow coping. 





18, looking along the classroom facade of the main block; in the distance the administrative block with the chimney 


main 
of the boiler room rising above it. 19, dining-room and paved ferrace seen through the glass wall of the entrance hall. 


‘oom, 


380 381 
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20, small hall with glazed door to garden at junc- 
tion of administrative block with lower-level class- 
room wing. The mural painting is by students of 
the Bath Academy. 21, looking up the stairs which 
link the upper-level and the lower-level blocks. 
22, typical classroom, showing clerestory lighting 
between adjoining classrooms. 


Junior School 


at Croxley Green 
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4. Day Nursery at Garston 


23, general view from south side showing 


paved 


terrace opening off playrooms. 24, 


south-east corner, showing exterior stanchion. 


The site is a small area of waste land between a 
housing estate and a main-road traffic junction. The 
nursery, built 1951-52, accommodates 50 children. Two 
large and one small playroom open on to paved terraces, 
the larger of which is flanked by a sand-pit and paddling- 
pool. Kitchen, laundry and staff-rooms lie either side of 
a long entrance hall, which also serves as cloakroom. 


<a) 


scale: 1/64 in. = | ft. 


The compact plan, reducing the extent of external wall- 
ing, is made possible by the use of top-lighting (shown 
by dotted lines on the plan). 

The structure is a light steel frame, but with stanchions 
independent of the walling system. The main and secon- 
dary beams are of the same devth in order to achieve 
a flush ceiling. This building is planned on a grid of only 
3 ft. 4 ins., which is here introduced in place of the 
larger grid of 8 ft. 3 ins. used in the previous Hertford- 
shire schools. Wall panels (both external walls and inter- 
nal screens) are of laminated plastic 1? in. thick. Extern- 
ally and internally they are factory finished. Externally 
they are left their natural colour, a soft brown ; intern- 
ally, white or some primary colour. The fascia is fluted 
asbestos, painted white. 




















25, looking along the terrace on the east side, showing the two 
glass-fronted playrooms separated by a washroom which has 
clerestory and top lighting. The playroom windows, made by a fizm 
which produces bus windows, are in two counter-balanced leaves 
which slide up and down into double-glazed pockets, leaving a clear 
opening. 26 and 27, playroom interiors, looking towards the play 
terraces beyond the glass screen-walls. 28, looking from the entrance 
along the entrance hall and through a glass screen into the largest 


Day Nursery at Garston : playroom beyond. Cloakroom space is on the left, 
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It is doubtful whether it succeeds, but what it does 
do, of course, is to stress each individual block or 
projection as a separate entity, rather than as part 
of the whole school. The general effect by which each 
school seems to break up into a series of small buildings 
is very largely due to the eaves. 

At an early stage of the programme, after the first 
few schools had been built, an attempt was made to 
solve the problem of unifying the discordant elements 
in a quite different manner. The school at Croxley 
Green, 11, is an example. It has no projecting eaves 
and the whole school is very much more integrated 
as a result. The panel is very much less accented, and, 
indeed, the 8 feet 3 inches rhythm almost disappears 
from some of the elevations. This was achieved by 
changing the concrete cladding from horizontal to 
vertical, thus enabling, for instance, an 8 feet 3 inches 
bay to be partly window and partly wall. It was thus 
possible to establish overall rhythms, other than the 
simple repetition of bays, and to introduce some of 
the elements of formal composition absent in the 
earlier schools. It is of interest also that in the schools 
of this period a window was used which had an 
asymmetrical division. When these windows were 
juxtaposed, 12, a wholly new rhythm was set up, over 
and above that of the grid. Mies van der Rohe, faced 
with a somewhat similar problem in the Alumni 
Memorial Hall at the Illinois Institute of Technology 
at Chicago, 13, uses a strongly marked sub-rhythm in 
addition to that given by the main structure. Each 
window is partially divided into four, but the pattern 
is arranged to overlap the structural grid, so that the 
window rhythm marches past, taking the structural 
rhythm in its stride. 

The planning in the schools of this period also 
shows a somewhat greater formality. Classrooms are 
sometimes arranged in straight rows and the massing 
of the different parts of the building is more archi- 
tectural. Unfortunately, this period in design coincided 
with a rather poor standard in finish. The wall slabs 
in particular are coarse in texture and disagreeable in 
colour and the superficial impression given by the 
schools is, therefore, not so attractive as that of the 
earlier and later examples. Perhaps partly because of 
this, an approach which showed considerable subtlety, 
and might have led to interesting developments, was 
not carried further. 


18, the Alumni 
Memorial Hall at 
the Illinois Institute 
of Technology, 
Chicago, by Mies 
van der Rohe, show- 
ing relation of win- 
dow subdivision to 
rhythm of main 
structural grid. 











12, Crozley Green Junior School, showing change of rhythm produced by juxta- 
position of windows with an asymmetrical subdivision. 


Instead it was abandoned quite suddenly and the 
schools which follow returned to the projecting eaves 
and less formal architectural treatment, the schools at 
Hertford and St. Albans being good examples. Vertical 
cladding was retained for some time, but, in the very 
latest schools, it has been abandoned in favour of the 
original horizontal slabs. While these later schools 
show little new development in design, the quality of 
the detailing and finishes has been greatly improved 
and has achieved an impressive ease and fluency. 
There is a technological conciseness here which owes 
more to industry than to the craft tradition in building. 
This quality is especially marked in the interiors, and 
has an impersonal generality, in marked contrast to 
the studied and essentially individual solutions used 
so generally in modern architecture. 

The interiors show something of the same conflict 
that appears in the exteriors. Their character derives 
from the acceptance of a uniform modular system, 
which has disallowed the formal relationships, pro- 
portions and textures used traditionally in architec- 
ture. Inside, as well as outside, the individual part, 
the rectangular panel 8 feet 3 inches long, perhaps 
obtrudes its personality too strongly—an emphasis 
that is accentuated by the pilasters, and often by the 
use of colour. Colour is always used in an architectural 
rather than in a decorative manner. Ceilings, floors and 
structure are treated as neutral, ceilings generally 
being white, structure always grey, and floors generally 
kept to mottled shades of brown and grey. In the 
assembly and circulation spaces a large proportion of 
the wall surfaces is painted in strong colours, but 
generally the choice and placing of colour is such as to 
separate and divide, rather than to unify. For instance, 
in Pentley Park school, 14, a series of walls appears one 
behind the other, and each is painted in a different 
colour. In the latest schools, classrooms have been 
accepted as enclosed spaces, and although different 
colours are sometimes used on different walls, they are 
usually in harmony rather than in contrast with one 
another.* This acceptance of the enclosed quality of 
the classroom is also shown by the omission in the 
latest schools of the high connecting windows from 
classroom to classroom, which were a common feature 
in earlier designs, 15. 

In some schools decorative murals have been used 


6 D. L. Medd, ‘Colour in Schools,’ ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, 1949, September. 




















14, view through classroom wing at Pentley Park School, Welwyn. Cloakrooms are 
on the left. Corridor space can be used as an extension to the classroom by opening 
the light partitions. 15, classroom at Hitchin. In later schools, classrooms are 
treated more as enclosed spaces. 


in the assembly and circulation spaces. Some of these 
are better than others. In particular, those in the 
Croxley Green junior school seem to show a real 
understanding on the part of the artist of the proper 
character for such painting in itself. The use of murals 
at allis, however, open to question. The mural inevitably 
focuses attention on the panel in which it is placed 
and sets up an axis. In traditional architecture the 
placing of murals has always been related to the formal 
composition of the building and it seems impossible to 
dissociate them from this. In these schools there is no 
formal composition; each wall panel is as important 
as any other and the whole character of the design 
depends on this being so, hence the picking out of one 
panel, by making it the site for a mural, at once raises 
questions of formal composition, questions whose 
solution cannot, and perhaps should not, be attempted 
in buildings of this kind. In some schools framed 
pictures have been hung here and there about the 
corridors and in classrooms. This form of display 
undoubtedly seems more in harmony with the casual 
quality of the architecture. It is probably significant 
that the most successful murals are found in the 
schools of the no-eaves period, where the architecture 
was more formal. That murals 
cannot easily be found a place 
in the later schools shows how 
complete has been the rejection 
of most of architectural design 
in the formal sense. 

Is this rejection inevitable? It 
probably is, as is shown by 
several schools in Hertfordshire 
and elsewhere designed by archi- 
tects who, although making 
use of prefabricated parts, did 
not accept the need to approach 
design from a different angle. In 
some the attempt is made to 
impose formal composition on 


16, house by Walter Gropius at the 
1927 Stuttgart Housing Exhibition, 
an early example of unit construction. 
It was entirely made of factory- 
produced components on a 1-metre 
module. 






THE HERTFORDSHIRE ACHIEVEMENT 


buildings composed of standard units. This has 
resulted in devices such as closing a run of standard 
units by a solid wall in brick or stone. These attempts 
seem to show clearly the essential contradiction 
between the new method of building and traditional 
sesthetics.’ 

The main stream of architectural tradition, con- 
tinuous since the Renaissance, does not provide an 
adequate framework for design in unit construction. 
Architects such as Le Corbusier and Asplund, whose 
ideal is the brilliant individual work, have remained in 
this stream. Although they make use of new materials 
and are influenced by modern sociology, their design 
is achieved by processes not essentially different from 
those which produced the Parthenon. The problems 
raised by the industrialization of building are not 
susceptible to solution by these processes. The 
theoretical groundwork for an appropriate ssthetic 
has, however, been in existence for some time, and 
derives, in its earliest form, from the writings of the 
Stijl group in Holland immediately after the first 
world war. 

This group, which was formed round the painter 
and architect van Doesburg, sought an approach to 
sesthetics which would be appropriate to twentieth 
century conditions. At first, the discussion was 
centred on pure esthetic theory, though Mondrian 
until his death emphasized the close relationship 
between his theory of painting and the physical 
problems of architecture. At the Bauhaus, where 
van Doesburg went to teach in 1921, new design 
methods were first specifically applied to the problems 
of unit construction. Gropius himself was working on 
similar lines, though uninfluenced by the Stijl man- 
nerisms, and in his house at the Stuttgart exhibition 
in 1927, 16, deliberately chose to design within the 
limitations of a unit construction, even though it had 
not then appeared as an industrial reality. 

The key to his work, to that of many other architects 





7R. Llewelyn Davies, ‘Endless Architecture,’ Architectural Association 
Journal, November, 1951. 

8 J. R. Weeks, ‘Mondrian and Mies van der Rohe,’ Broadsheet 1, Lund 
Humphries, June, 1951. 
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who passed through the Bauhaus, and, perhaps, most 
of all to that of Mies van der Rohe, its last director, 
lies in the very problems raised by the Hertfordshire 
schools. To solve these problems the traditional, 
formal vocabulary has been abandoned in favour of an 
architecture consisting solely of relationships between 
esthetically neutral elements, and between the result- 
ing volumes. Their design typically derives from the 
interplay of endless rhythms rather than from any 
formal or finite composition. It is striking that this 
early and largely theoretical work should have fore- 
shadowed so exactly the achievements of the Hert- 
fordshire architects, who set themselves to design 
honestly and cleanly within the limits of a pre- 
fabricated system unhampered by esthetic prejudice. 

The quality of the architecture achieved in the 
Hertfordshire schools has been limited mainly by the 
awkward dimension on which the structural system 
was based. The difficulties of dividing it have already 
been discussed and the large size of the unit un- 
doubtedly leads to a certain restlessness and crudity 
in design. 

The advantages of a better dimensional system are 





18, Oxhey Clarendon Seconday School, 1950. This and the day nursery at Garston 
(see pages 383 and 384) are designed with the new 40 in. planning grid. 


apparent in the experimental school buildings by the 
same architects on the new 3 feet 4 inches grid. The 
use of a dimension of this order has been advocated 
for some time as the best basis for unit construction. 
It was chosen by Gropius, after lengthy study, for his 
‘General Panel’ system in 1947, and wasalso the basis for 
the LMS Unit railway stations, 17, put up in 1946-48.° 
It was first recommended for schools in the report of 
the Ministry of Education’s second Working Party in 
1948.19 The first school on the new grid, 18, was put up 
at Oxhey in 1950, followed by a day nursery at 
Garston. As a method of building the system is still 
under development, and many technical problems 
remain unsolved. As architecture, however, seen in 
contrast to that already discussed, these schools show 
how much depends on the actual dimension on which 
the constructional system is based. With the small 
module the basic unit becomes a single door, window 
or wall panel. The main supporting structure may be 
set at any multiple of 40 inches and, indeed, need not 
be uniform throughout one building. In this type of 
prefabrication some of the architectural problems 
eliminated by the large grid reappear. The school at 
Oxhey and the day nursery at Garston have elevations 


9 ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, ‘Unit-built Stations,’ March, 1946. 


10 Report of Technical Working Party on School Construction, 1948, 
October. 
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17, Queen’s Park Station, one of the unit railway stations designed by the LMS 
architects and built in 1946-8. It was designed on a 40 in. grid. 


in which something like an overall composition has 
come back. Much greater freedom and correspondingly 
greater responsibility are returned to the designer who 
has to make conscious decisions, where with the larger 
module he would have had little choice. 

The day nursery at Garston is a tiny building of the 
very greatest architectural interest. Walking about it, 
it is possible to see just what the design problems and 
possibilities of unit construction are. The small 
element is now automatically neutral and the possi- 
bilities of architecture arising from the assembly and 
relationship of these elements is enormously greater. 
The 8 feet 3 inches grid provided the designer with 
large, somewhat clumsy and centric elements, in the 
assembly of which there was little margin for design. 
When put together, their large size made them very 
difficult to combine, and the part, however neutral its 
design, was too large to be effectively absorbed in the 
whole. With the smaller module, a wall may be com- 
posed in a large number of ways. The ugly and 
grotesque is again possible, but so is a balance and 
harmony unobtainable before. A great deal of design 
has come back, but in a different form. Even with the 
smaller module the architecture must remain additive; 
the elements in the vocabulary are still neutral, 
industrially produced standard components which are 
not susceptible to traditional usage. But once again, 
rhythm and pattern may be subtle and complex. No 
longer need the rhythm be restricted to a single, steady 
pulse. The 40-inch units may be combined to give in- 
tricate counterpoint both horizontally and vertically. 

The Hertfordshire architects have begun to explore 
the possibilities of this new architecture. The 
immediate tasks facing them and others working in 
the same field are two. First, to improve still further 
the design of the individual elements, and second, to 
develop greater power and understanding in the 
assembly of the units into an architectural whole. 
The essential tools of the classical designer, pro- 
portioning and finite composition, cannot be used; 
instead, balance and harmony must be sought in new 
ways, in the words of Mondrian . . . ‘not from the 
particular character of the form, but from the dynamic 
rhythm of its inherent relationships, or from the 
mutual relations of forms.’ 


11 Piet Mondrian, ‘Plastic Art and Pure Plastic Art,’ Wittenborn, Schultz, 
Inc., New York; second edition 1947, 
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ROUNDABOUTS 


Side by side with the increase in motor traffic, the all-important relationship between floor 
surface and buildings in our towns has been disrupted to an ever-increasing degree by the 
pattern of the traffic stream. The visual homogeneity of the town as a unit has been 
sacrificed more and more to the needs of transport, and one of the chief offenders against 
the visual function of the floor as a connecting and unifying surface is the traffic round- 
about or island. 

Brought into being by the traffic river it is a No-Man’s-Land, an island isolated from its 
surroundings, forbidden territory to the pedestrian. 

Though the purpose of the roundabout is a purely functional one, namely to act as a 
traffic buoy and reduce the need for traffic lights and police supervision, the form it takes 
exceeds the requirements of function alone. Though a simple two-dimensional marking 
on the floor surface might satisfy the purpose, the buoy invariably takes the form of an 
island raised above the road surface by a kerb and generally bounded by a meaning- 
less pavement. 

Every town has its crop of islands which are for ever on the increase, for the craze for 
island-making is catching. The ‘rule of thumb’ mind tends to turn all space between 
traffic lanes into islands which, conceived in plan only on the drawing-board, on the 
ground have the effect of breaking the townscape into fragments. 

At Hereford (illustrated opposite) we have a typical example of the kind of complete 
visual dislocation common in so many of our towns. 

Though the roundabout is forbidden ground to the pedestrian it is visually import- 
ant to him. That this has been realized in a woolly and confused fashion is borne out 
by the ‘artistic’ attempts made by Public Authorities to decorate the islands they have 
made. 

There appears to be an inbred fear of making a clear statement and so the impact of 
functional inartistic things like buoy and traffic sign must be softened by something attrac- 
tive such as a bed of tulips. The intention is to beautify, but in most cases the result is 
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Roundabout rash: complete visual dislocation of the 
street achieved by treating every available space as an 
island. An attempt to disguise with planting is 
futile and only adds to the confusion. The desolation 
of the scene is echoed by the despondent shape of the 
concrete light standard rearing up from its rose-bed. 
This is Hereford, but the same kind of thing is 
happening in nearly every town. 


Rule of thumb: on the drawing-board this . . - but the result, more likely than not, 
kind of solution is produced almost is chaos in the only view that matters— 
without thinking .. . the view from the ground. 


fragmentation; the clear statement of the relationship between floor and buildings is 
broken. While we doubt if half the islands created are really needed, for the purpose of 
this article we shall not question the merits of the roundabout system, but analyse them 
as they exist. 
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Rustic 


Four examples of rustic treat- 
ment. 3, the island within this 
Lambeth roundabout is softened 
by flowers in tubs and garden 
seats. At least an effort at 
informal planning, but incon- 
gruous in scale and makeshift in 
appearance. 4, floral display at 
Melksham. Functional signs 
mix oddly with massed small 
flowers appropriate to a cottage 
garden but not to a traffic buoy. 
The little tile-roofed shed behind 
the cyclist hardly succeeds, as 
was presumably intended, in 
linking the garden with its 
surroundings. What purpose is 
served by the low wire fence and 
the tight-rope rim of pavement? 
5, this unneeded array of clutter 
is also at Melksham. The 
purpose could have been better 
answered by a white line or 
change in floor texture. The 
over-equipped island with its 
clumsy fence and rustic stone 
urns only detracts from the 
dignity of the buildings in the 
background. 6, roundabout at 
Bristol. Rusticity and _ rock- 
plants consort oddly with the 
modern traffic sign; again the 
functionless kerb and the in- 
accessible open space behind. 


ROUNDABOUTS 


Tubbed and tinned. This small 
roundabout in Dorchester shows a 
half-hearted attempt to marry the 
functional with the rustic. Its 
triviality is emphasized by the 
solid planting in the background. 
The character is ambiguous: do 
the shrubs say to the pedestrian 
‘keep off’ or ‘come on’? 
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The use, or rather mis-use, of 
railings. 7, at the head of 
Lambeth Bridge. A good strong 
fence makes it clear that the 
garden is not for the public. 8, 
a fine tree and welcome shade 
at Monmouth, but don’t come 
too close. 


Public Convenience 


9, roundabout convenience in 
Shaftesbury Avenue, London; < >So 
almost inaccessible, being ringed ARF | Vee 
by traffic and (because of the | =. 

traffic), racecourse fencing as 
well. The drawing shows what 
happens when a traffic island, as 
well as accommodating a public 
convenience, is made a dumping 
ground for signs and notices. 
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The majority of existing roundabouts can be conveniently classified as Rustic, Wired 
or Public Convenience. 

The RUSTIC, or Olde Worlde style, is born of a desire to present something pleasing 
and decorative by camouflaging traffic control as nursery gardening. If the island is 
small it is decorated with geraniums and small bushes in tubs or a rockery, if it is large 
by ornamental flower beds. Apparently, the incongruity of functional signs and forget- 
me-nots is not appreciated nor the fact that flower beds and rockeries suggest a close 
inspection and leisurely contemplation inappropriate to a road junction. These rustic 
retreats rarely have any visual connection with their surroundings. Road signs and street 
furniture if well designed can enhance the townscape in their own right. 

The WIRED is a development of the rustic. A garden island is created, presumably 
for the benefit of the public, and then fenced off as if to say ‘Keep Out.’ 

The third category, that of PUBLIC CONVENIENCE, is the one case where, mis- 
takenly, the roundabout becomes pedestrian territory. Ill-named on account of the 
inconvenience of access across traffic, it is generally the dumping ground of sand-bins 
and a multitude of signs conflicting in shape, lettering and instruction. Apart from inter- 
rupting the traffic and endangering the pedestrian, it does nothing to enhance the scene. 
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Possible treatments of the centre of the roundabout—see bearings, out of the traffic stream. e, taxi-rank; call is by 
below. a, two dimensions only; clearly visible and the cobbled telephone or by push-button on pavement; cabin on stilts 
centre deters trespassers. b, baffle board, permitting unity of allows continuity of floor surface. f, a positive idea put into 
floor surface. c, white circle with bollards. d, lay-by for cars, practice at Hereford, though somewhat messily: the island as 
for the brief halt while you read your map and get your  cycle-park. 


How can the roundabout be civilized as opposed to being merely decorated? These 
pages try to show. The great negative principle in towns is not to break up the floor 
surface. Why not indicate the traffic pattern in two dimensions by means of a white 
circle painted on the floor itself. This would be completely functional, clear as chalk on 
a blackboard and have the great advantage of not breaking the plane of the floor. In 
addition, it would be an easy matter to keep it smart and clear by repainting. The centre 
of the circle might be cobbled (as a deterrent to vehicles) without recourse to the kerb, 
and ringed by cat’s-eyes for night driving. Alternatively, where traffic is heavy a light 
three-dimensional ring sign raised above the road level and allowing continuity of floor— 
the baffle board—has already been used and found successful. 

The next thing to guard against is wasting the central space (the most valuable 
commodity in a town) in the sort of way it is wasted by the unusable rustic garden, 
nearly always in an effort to cover up the fact that the road engineer has no positive 
ideas about what use to make of it. As a matter of fact there 
is one useful purpose the central area might serve as an 
urban lay-by—not preferably for official parking, but for 
the odd couple of minutes when you need to get cut 
the map or ask the way. The alternative is to keep on 
going round the roundabout until inspiration comes, 
which gives one an unpleasant sensation. Let us not, how- 
ever, fall into the easy mistake of regarding all space between 










10, warning from Hereford: the midget 


the traffic pattern as potential roundabout material. Safety — istand, or every space a acon This 
ae ° is what happens when roundabout fever is 
first, yes, but not at the cost of disintegrating our towns. carried to its ultimate conclusion. 
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Among the highly original—and sometimes fan- 
tastic—projects designed by the eighteenth-century 
French architect Boullée, and illustraied in his 
great work, Essai sur Art, is a monument to 
Sir Isaac Newton, 1, 2 (facing page) and 3. Of 
Newton, Boullée writes: ‘Esprit sublime! Génie 
vaste et profond! Etre Divin, Newton! Daigne 
agréer Vhomage de mes foibles talens! .. . 
(p. 126 v.). ‘O Newton! Si par Vétendue de tes 
lumiéres et la sublimité de ton Génie, tu as 
déterminé la figure de la terre, moi, j’at concu le 
projet de tenvelopper de ta découverte. C’est en 
quelque fagon tavoir enveloppé de toi méme.. .” 
(p. 127 r.). ‘C’ étoit dans le séjour de Vimmortalité, 
c’étoit dans le Ciel, que je voulois placer Newton’ 
(p. 127 1.). Boullée experimented with these 
designs, of which numerous versions exist. Here 
he expressed his cosmic conceptions. In one it is 
night, but the cenotaph is illumined by a central 
light, symbolizing the sun, whilst an armillary 
sphere shows the ecliptic and the rotation of the 
earth and the moon. A contrasting scheme 


presents the world by night, whilst the outside 
of the building is set in daylight. The interior 
effects are due to slits in the dome, which allow 
rays to penetrate. The scale of the human figures 
makes clear the monumentality of Boullée’s 
vision. ‘En me servant, Newton, de ton divin 
systéme, pour former la lampe sepulcrale qui 
éclaire ta tombe, je me suis rendu, ce me 
semble, sublime. C’est la seule décoration dont 
jar cré devoir faire usage’(p. 127 r.). Vaudoyer’s 
publication of drawings, many of them based on 
Boullée’s, attest to their wide influence, an 
influence even found in Russia, as pointed out 
by Grabar in his History of Russian Archi- 
tecture. To this type belong the ‘Temple 
décadaire’ by Durand and Thibaudet of 1795, 
the Cenotaph of Newton by Labadie of 1800 
(second ‘Prix d’émulation’) and, more important, 
Gay’s design of a sphere inserted in a pyramid. 
The interior treatment of this clearly represents 
a synthesis of Boullée’s schemes based on the 
drawings deposited in the Bibliothéque Nationale. 
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ARCHITECT-PHILOSOPHER: 1728-1799 


Etienne-Louis Boullée was born in 1728, eight 
years before Ledoux.! He died in 1799, five years before 
Ledoux published his Architecture. Amongst his pupils 
were Chalgrin of the Are de Triomphe, Durand, whose 
Cours did more to popularize the I’rench style of about 
1800 than anything, and Brongniart, the architect of 
the new Bourse. Madame Brongniart said that Boullée 
was for architecture what David was for painting. 
She must have known; and so an attempt to present 
Boullée’s work and ideas even in the most abridged 
form may be worth making. 

The first thing to remember, in order to understand 
Boullée’s style, is the fact that he wanted to be a 
painter but was induced by his father, who had a job 
in the Batiments du Roi, to become an architect. 
His inspiration seems indeed more easily roused by 
vistas of exteriors and interiors than by construction. 
He despised the technical aspect of building, and was 
keenly interested in poetry and philosophy, and he 
envied writers and painters because they were less 
dependent on patronage. 

At the age of eighteen he was made Professor of 
Architecture at the Ecole Centrale and during his long 
life he held an authoritative position at the Académie 
d’Architecture, of which he became a member in 1762. 
He worked for a number of private patrons, and his 
official commissions included a new entrance for the 
old Bourse, and plans for a Royal Palace and for the 
rebuilding of the Bibliothéque Nationale. 

Boullée’s private life was uneventful. He died un- 
married, but not a lonely man, since many of his 
* See Criticism by Peter Donner, AR, October 1941, pp. 124-126. 
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pupils remained faithful to him in his old age. 

Boullée expressed his views on architecture and the 
other arts, as well as the philosophy of his life, in an 
Essai sur l Art deposited in the Bibliotheque Nationale, 
a work which was to be fully illustrated by drawings, 
kept now in the Cabinet des Estampes. (MS. Frangais 
91538.) The sketch for the Essai, together with other 
documents connected with Boullée, is bound in the 
same volume, but bears a more explicit and informa- 
tive title: Considérations sur Importance et ? Utilité 
de lV Architecture suivies de Vues Tendantes aux 
progres des Beaux Arts. 

Boullée’s originality and the impact of his work, 
which was freely accessible at the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, is borne out, not only by his influence on 
his immediate pupils, but also on such architects as 
Gasse, Gay, Lequeu,? and others. In fact, the whole 
series of academic prize drawings published by A. L. T. 
Vaudoyer in 1806 pays tribute to Boullée’s inspiration. 
This being so, the question arises as to how the evident 
similarity between the designs of Boullée and of Ledoux 
should be explained. They can hardly have been in 
sympathy with each other personally. No greater con- 
trast could be imagined than that between the two 
men. Boullée was extremely modest. He wrote: 


‘Quel est l’auteur qui ne sent pas sa foiblesse? . . . tous les hommes 
qui ont de l’aptitude au travail sont tourmentés du sentiment de 
leur insuffisance.’ (p. 87.v.) 


Ledoux’s discursive and thoughtful L’ Architecture 
considérée sous le rapport de Vart, des moeurs et de la 





2 See Architecture and the French Revolution by Helen Rosenau, AR, August 
1949, pp. 111-116. 















législation, published in Paris in 1804, on the other 
hand, abounds with self-praise and vilification of 
others. 
‘La description des besoins,’ Ledoux writes, ‘que l’on assemble & 
ce centre commun’ (this is applicable to many of Ledoux’s projects) 
- - - ‘seroit peu important, mais occupé du bien publique qui est 
lié essentiellement aux vues qui ont dirigé cet ouvrage, on n’a pas 
cru devoir passer sous silence ce qui peut interesser la conservation 
de homme, ce qui est regardé comme le premier devoir de 
larchitecte.’ (p. 209.) And in his Introduction addressed to the 
‘Comités auxquels on référe pour toutes les constructions d’utilité 
publique’: 
‘Ce nouveau tribunal n’a aucune idée de la sublimité de lart.’ 
(p. 22.) 
‘Contrarié toute ma vie, sous tous les rapports, je n’ai rien fait que 
jeusse voulu faire.’ (p. 33.) 


Ledoux, it is known, was not a friend of the Revolu- 
tion. Boullée sympathized with it as long as it was 
reformist and in keeping with the ideas of Diderot, 
Rousseau and Condorcet. Indeed, the revolutionary 
ideals inspired some of his best work, although he 
failed to convince his contemporaries of his sincerity. 
Boullée, like Ledoux, devoted his leisure during the 
revolutionary period to writing a treatise on art and 


Boullée’s executed work but : 
poorly represents his architec- py taal gtd 
tural vision. He may be truly be ie pa 
regarded as an inspirer and poet 2% ce acs a ee 
rather than a practising archi- ey ee] 
tect. In the Hétel Brunoi of 
1772, 4 and 5, typical of his ; 
executed buildings, the regular ae 
and enclosed garden layout and ; 
the cool classicism of the fagade A 
are quite conventional. The same ; 
can be said of his plans made 
for M. d’Angiviller for rebuild- 
ing the Palace of Versailles on . e oe 
its original foundations, 6. The a { oe 
date of the Versailles drawing is : ee 
obviously not later than Novem- 
ber 7, 1790, when Charles de 
Lameth accused d’Angiviller of : 
reckless spending. Boullée, in @ 
his treatise, regarded the erection q 
of dwelling-houses as a sterile 
task, and even his best known 
‘hotels,’ although pleasing and tie 
well arranged, show no traces of 5 
poetic vision. The Hotel follows 
the traditional pattern with its 
den and main axis empha- 
sized by a pond. As to Versailles 
the important thing here is that 
not only are all architectural 
ornaments avoided, but the 
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architecture, but he was unfortunate in not obtaining 
its publication. It is dedicated ‘aux hommes qui 
cultivent les arts’; that is, the initiated, whereas 
Ledoux’s intention was to challenge the taste of 
anybody. 

The contrast between Boullée and Ledoux is 
equally striking with regard to town planning. To 
Ledoux we owe at Chaux what may well be called the 
first of the ‘garden cities,’ with broad avenues of trees, 
open to the countryside and dotted with a variety of 
private buildings. 

Boullée, on the other hand, was fascinated by vast 
compact blocks, and preferred public to private 
buildings. “Les sujets stériles sont ceux d’habitations’ 
since they allow for little variety. (p. 110.v.) The 
‘enceinte,’ the enclosure of buildings, is stressed, 
especially with regard to city walls: ‘Ils n’ont pas 
joint, ce qui appartient 4 l’architecture civile .. . 
limage de la force.’ (p. 129.v.) ‘Imperméabilité’ and 
“Variété’ he demands from city architecture: ‘L’entrée 
de Ville . . . présente des murs qui semblent indes- 
tructibles.’ (p. 129.v.) 

As to the respective chronologies of Boullée’s and 
Ledoux’s work external rather than internal evidence 
has to be relied upon. Although Ledoux states in the 
preface and the text of his Architecture that all his 
designs were conceived between 1769 and 1789, the 
works which can be attributed to him with certainty 
do not bear out these statements. Boullée’s faith in 
elementary stereometric forms, the cube and the 
sphere, has been given theoretical substructure in the 
chapter of his treatise entitled ‘De l’essence des corps. 
De leurs proprietés. De leur analogie avec notre 
organisation.’ Ledoux used the same forms without 
such theoretical foundations. Similarly, Boullée’s 
vision of the sphere is developed from the theme of the 
cenotaph. It expresses immensity, eternity and the 
infinite, whilst the spherical wood-cutter’s house by 
Ledoux, with its internal opening, has no such specific 
relationship to subject matter. Boullée’s approach 
throughout is that of a visionary, whilst Ledoux 
remains far more of a practical architect. In fact, as 
soon as Ledoux loses his practical background, for 
instance in his designs for the Cemetery of Chaux, 
he seems forced to take refuge in Boullée’s conceptions. 
Boullée’s National Palaces, the prototypes of com- 
munity centres, also exhibit many ideas which Ledoux 
only needed to expand for his own more conventional 
style, as can be seen from his Oikema, or the house 
dedicated to the Virtue of Women. 

Boullée’s actual buildings, such as the Hétel Brunoi 
of 1772, are less important than the designs he 
made, no doubt for use in his lectures and also as 
illustrations to his Essai sur Art. The essay consists 
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7, Boullée’s design for a theatre, 
reproduced, like the other pro- 
jects illustrated on these pages, 
from the drawings made for his 
Essai sur lArt. In this essay 
he writes: ‘J’eus lieu de 
croire que je pourrois Tl éxécuter 
au centre du jardin de la 
révolution (ci-devant le Palais 
Royal). . . . On peut aisément 
se figurer Veffet d’ensemble, qui 
résulteroit d'une salle placée 
dans un jardin agréable, ayant 
pour enceinte un Palais et des 
bdtimens considérables’ (p.98r.). 
This scheme goes back to 1781- 
82 according to documents in 
the Archives Nationales. As an 
alternative of after 1789, Boullée 
mentions an isolated theatre 
projected for the Place du 
Carrousel. The way in which 
the cupola is pierced by un- 
decorated ogives foreshadows 
modern effects in reinforced 
concrete. 


8 and 9, his design for a great 
cathedral, which Boullée wished 
to erect on Mont Valérien, the 
site of the present Sacré Coeur 
in Paris. It was to be specially 
built to celebrate the Festival of 
Corpus Christi. ‘Dans le projet 
@une Meétropole, le Poéme 
Epique de Varchitecture, j'ai 
cherché a développer et a réunir 
tout ce qui appartient a la 
Poésie de cet art. Par des vues 
neuves et philosophiques, je suis 
parvenu a trouver art de mettre 
la nature en ceuvre, en intro- 
duisant la lumiére dans _ le 
Temple, de maniére que pouvant 
la maitriser elle devint suscep- 
tible Wd effets éclatans, 
mystérieux, doux ou sombres: 
en un mot, propre a faire 
naitre en nous des sentimens 
analogues a nos cérémonies 
religieuses et quewxige le culte 
de Etre Supréme’ (p. 138 r.). 
That the text was composed after 
1789 is likely from the references 
to ‘L’Etre Supréme’ (see also 
p. 88 ff.). Here, Boullée’s views 
on Gothic art are interesting: 
‘Depuis longtemps _j’avais 
congu le projet de réunir, aux 
beautés de Varchitecture grecque, 
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je ne dirai pas les beautés de 
Varchitecture Gothique, mais des 
moyens darts connus et mis en 
ceuvre par les seuls Goths’ 
(p. 94 v.). Boullée’s Church is 
designed as ‘un temple a jour 
comme un effet aerien’ (p. 91). 
For such effects he admired 
Gothic buildings. Their myste- 
rious indirect lighting gives ‘a 
leurs temples un grand carac- 
tére’ (p. 93). Their buttressing 
system also impressed him and 
he took it over for his cathedral 
(p. 95 r.), but he objects that 
‘les objets . . . soient 

multiples a Véxcés . . . dans 
nos églises Gothiques’ (p. 91 r.). 

















10, Boullée’s project for a fort: 
‘La porte qui lui sert de fer- 
meture est annoncée par le 
bouclier d’Achille. C'est ainsi 
que par ces énormes amas de 
munitions de Guerre, jai cherché 
tout-a-la fois, et a caractériser 
ces monumens et a manifester 
Vart’ (p. 130 r.). This drawing 
is another example to show how 
Boullée was in advance of his 
time. The rich display of 
shields in David’s painting of 
the Sabine Women of 1800, for 
example, seems to _ reflect 
Boullée’s inspiration, and the 
compaciness of the Fort fore- 
shadows the massive architec- 
ture of a later period. 





Boullée intended for his book 
Essai sur LVArt a number 
of designs for cenotaphs, of 
which two are shown here, 11 
and 12: ‘Les Cenotaphes dont 
je veux parler ici, présentent 
dans leur ensemble général une 
enceinte au centre de laquelle 
s’éléve le Monument Principal. 
L’enceinte est formée par des 
charniers’ (p. 124 v.). He thinks 
of the general Turenne as a fit 
subject for such a scheme, and 
plans a pyramid as a central 
motif. Later the idea was 
adapted to the glorification of 
Newton (see pages 396-397). 
‘Si le lecteur veut bien con- 
sidérer la difficulté de produire 
un ensemble qui, se trouvant 
enseveli en partie, satisfasse par 





































































































la seule portion dérobée a la 
terre . . . enfin, sil considére 
que cette production est sans 
example; il sentira . . . il n’a 
encore fait qwun premier pas’ 
(p. 124 7.). .. . ‘Jai entrepris 
dans les monumens funéraires 
@inspirer Vhorreur de la mort 
et de ramener par conséquent 
Vhomme a@ des idées morales. 
Dans le Cénotaphe de Newton, 
jai cherché a réaliser la plus 
grande de toutes les images, 
celle de Vimmensité: c’est par 
elle que notre esprit s’éléve a la 
contemplation du Créateur et 
que nous éprowvons Vannonce 
des sensations célestes enfin, ce 
que je dénomme Varchitecture 
des ombres, est une decouverte 
dart qui m’appartiens et que 





Joffre a ceux qui me succédront 
dans la carriére des arts’ 
(p. 188 +r.). Boullée’s post- 
humous influence was, no doubt, 
based on the drawings deposited 
by him in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale. His emphasis on the 
enclosed ‘Cities of the Dead’ 
has its parallel in his treatment 
of towns, with their rigid and 
clearly defined walls. (See THE 
ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, 1949, 
p. 111ff.) Gandy’s engraving 
of 1805 of a concentric arrange- 
ment of cottages round a church, 
13, looks like an illustration 
of Boullée’s suggestions on a 
smaller scale as related to vil- 
lage developments. It is certainly 
influenced by French architec- 
tural prototypes. 
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of three main parts: the first mainly explaining 
Boullée’s philosophy, the second being the text to go 
with the drawings, and the last a résumé and notes. 
But the volume is interspersed with personal reflec- 
tions on art, morals and nature. Nowhere does Boullée 
present his thesis in a systematic manner. The 
quotations from the Essai sur l’Art which follow are, 
therefore, meant as a résumé of his thought. The 
illustrations show Boullée’s development from a 
conventional classicist manner to the astonishing 
originality of his late works, which, according to his 
text, appears to have been inspired by a visionary 
conception of the Universe. 

Starting from this elevated plane of the sublime, 
he goes on to the ‘poetry of art’ and the functional 
individual character of buildings; he discusses the 
influence of Greek classicism on art, which he depre- 
cates, whilst he admires the greatness of Roman 
architecture as well as the Gothic principles of 
lighting and structure. He shares with Condorcet the 
view of the perfectibility of man through education 
and believes in a planned rational environment. 
Symmetry he regards as one of the basic esthetic 
factors, and he even introduces it in the odd presenta- 
tion of the same building in a double aspect, for 
instance the Cathedral on Good Friday and Corpus 
Christi day, or the Newton Cenotaph by day and by 
night. Boullée admires the simplest stereometric 
forms and develops fully a painter’s theory of the 
importance of light and shadow as a means of heighten- 
ing architectural expression. 

Some passages from the Essai sur l’ Art illustrating 
Boullée’s views: 


nature ‘A \imitation de la nature, l’art de rendre les grandes 
images en architecture, consiste 4 disposer les corps qui forment 
Yensemble général, de maniére qu’ils ayent beaucoup de jeu, que 
leurs masses aient un mouvement noble, majestueux, et qu’elles 
soient susceptibles du plus grand développement. Dans l’ensemble, 
Yordre des choses doit étre combiné tellement que nous puissions 
d’un coup d’oeil, embrasser la multiplicité des objets qui le com- 
posent.’ (p. 86.r.) 
poetry ‘J’ai fait un devoir aux Architectes, d’introduire la Poésie 
de l’architecture dans leur productions.’ (p. 108.v.) 

Boullée is doubtful of the value of technical advance 

and deplores that there is 

‘plus de progrés dans la partie de l’architecture relative aux 
Sciences, que dans celles qui, 4 proprement parler, constitue 
Part.’ (p. 129.7.) 
character ‘Le premier sentiment que nous éprouvons alors, vient 
évidemment de la maniére dont l’objet nous affecte. Et j’appelle 
Caractére, l’effet qui résulte de cet objet, et cause, en nous une 
impression quelconque.’ (p. 84.r.) 


Boullée demands from the architect that he should 
give buildings ‘le caractére qui leur est propre’ (that 
is, that a building should express its function) (p. 142.r.). 
‘Vitruve . . . n’a connu que l’art mécanique de I’archi- 
tecture’ (p. 83.v.) whilst he ignored, in Boullée’s 
opinion, the ‘poetry of architecture.’ 


the classics ‘On doit bien concevoir que la masse du Temple de 
Vénus ne peut pas convenir au Temple de Jupiter . . .’ ‘Cependant, 
il faut convenir qu’il ne semble pas que les Grecs se soient occupés 
d’imprimer 4 leurs ouvrages le caractére qui leur est propre.’ 
(p. 142.r.) 

‘Quand l’interpréte de Vitruve Perrault définit l’architecture, ’art 
Pa batir, il parle comme un ouvrier et non pas comme un Artiste.’ 
p. 83.v.) 


Similar criticism he makes against Perrault, sup- 
porting Blondel in an argument in which the latter 
Is praised for his Porte St. Denis. In keeping with 
his theory of ‘Character,’ Boullée prefers Roman to 
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classical Greek architecture, because of its greater 
variety. 
edueation ‘Je crois fermement, moi, que, ne pas faire acquérir 
des connaissances de cet art (architecture) & des Citoyens qui 
peuvent parvenir 4 des places éminentes c’est un vice d’éducation.’ 
(p. 133.r.) 


He was interested in education, a follower of Mon- 
taigne’s who wanted people taught at leisure and 
according to individual interests. (p. 106.v.) When 
describing his plan for a ‘Palace of the Sovereign,’ 
planned long before the Revolution, he wished all the 
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14 and 15, Boullée’s ‘Musaeum Gallicanum’ projected under Louis XVI, a 
central structure to be erected to the glory of France, foreshadowing what Alexander 
Lenoir was to accomplish later in his ‘Musée des Monuments Francais.’ The 
Swiss Guards, who were to defend the King so heroically during the Revolution, 
are seen as Museum keepers. The national emphasis in the inscriptions and the 
erection of marble statues of great Frenchmen show how democratic and popular 
forces begin to replace the ideal of Kingship. The ground plan of the Museum, 15, 
flanked diagonally by four isolated columns, an adaptation of Roman thermal 
plans to new requirements, places the building in vast gardens. Its influence is 
reflected in a Grand Prix of 1799 won by Gasse, representing an ‘Elisée or 
Public Cemetery,’ 16. wwisiid doting 








academies to be incorporated in the palace in order 
that the princes and the ‘hommes ¢clairés’ should be 
enabled to meet freely: ‘L’académie . . . formeroit un 
plan de disposition pour Paris.’ (p. 134.v.) It should be 
remembered in this connection that in 1788 Huvé’s 
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Boullée’s only printed treatise is 
a Mémoire sur . . . la Biblio- 
théque du Roi. This appeared 
in 1785. A model of the design 
shown in it was exhibited in 
1790. It is from here that the 
conception of the Palais National 
developed. It became so large, 
however, that no hope of realiz- 
ation existed, and Boullée had to 
cut down his scheme. But he 
devoted a great deal of time and 
thought to it. It contains the 
Library proper as well as Arch- 
ive and Committee Rooms. The 
site was connected with that of 
the present Bibliothéque Nat- 
ionale, between the Rue Neuve 
des Petits Champs and the Rue 
des Capucines. The inner court- 
yard was to be transformed into 
an ‘immense basilica.’ The. top 
lighting of the Library as pro- 
jected by Boullée, 17, was 
copied in the Louvre and in the 
Galerie des Batailles in Ver- 
sailles by Nepveu, 18. The plan 
for the completion of the ‘Grande 
Galerie’ of the Louvre, sug- 
gested by the painter Hubert 
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Robert after 1795, also shows 
the same top lighting. Three 
versions of the text on the 
National Library exist, a first 
entry in Essai sur lArt, the 
printed Mémoire of 1785, and 
amore detailed separate treatise, 
also in the Bibliothéque Nation- 
ale, from which the printed 
Mémoire is an abbreviation. 


plan for Paris was published, based on similar con- 
ceptions of regularity and order. Corresponding mem- 
bers of the academy were to be appointed in the 


provinces. 
‘L’académie d’architecture, 4 l’instar de celle de Peinture, exigeroit 
des personnes qu’elle jugeroit dignes de son association, une pro- 
duction, qui, . . . contribueroit 4 former les richesses de l’académie.’ 
(p. 184.v.) 


The whole community should take an interest in 
architecture. Boullée repeatedly expresses his pride in 
being an architect. Architecture he regards, like 
Ledoux, as the most significant of all professions. 
The greatest disaster for civilization, he thinks, is a 
lack of architects. The whole people, not the nobility 
only, should become patrons of building. 


town planning and siting “Tous les ports, les canaux, et toutes 
les communications, seroient établis de la maniére la plus favorable 
au commerce. Tout ce qui doit embrasser les besoins de l’humanité, 
et assurer le repos de L’Etat, par les moyens propres 4 la défense; 
et en derniére analyse, tout ce qui pourroit procurer les agrémens 
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19 and 20, a triumphal arch. 
Its martial character and clas- 
sical style suggest that it may 
date from the _ revolutionary 
period. If its inspiration is the 
French wars of Liberation, it 
can be regarded as a prototype 
of Napoleon’s executed Are de 
Triomphe, which it surpasses conclusion, in view of the 
in monumentality and scale. functional character of the in- 
This scheme is not alluded to in ternal halls and the simple and 
the Essai, but forms its fitting monumental style of the fagade. 


qui font la douceur de la vie, devroient découler de cette disposi- 
tion. Je me figure ce plan ressemblant 4 l’arbre de la Science. 
D’un centre commun, partiroient toutes les ramifications bien- 
faisantes qui s’étendroient dans toutes les parties de l’Empire.’ 
(p. 131.v.) 


His approach to town planning is theoretical and un- 
connected with any specific site, not dissimilar to 


Le Corbusier’s to-day: 
‘Je suppose une grande population qui va former son établissement 
dans un Pays quelconque.’ (p. 131.r.) 
© §& ‘On passeroit ensuite 4 l’établissement des villes et on y feroit 
fj regner la salubrité par tous les moyens possibles.’ (p. 181.v.) 


Incidentally, this concern with hygiene, already 
stressed by Vitruvius and Alberti, is also found in 
Ledoux’s later treatise on architecture. Boullée con- 
tinues: 


‘La Ville Capitale, les villes de commerce et autres, soient assises 
dans les endroits favorables 4 leurs destinations, et leurs dis- 
positions seroient telles qu’elles pussent par leur rapports réspectifs 
se servir et se secourir mutuellement.’ (p. 131.v.) 
geometry ‘J’entends par proportion d’un corps, un effet qui nait 
de la régularité, de la symétrie et de la variété. . . . Le corps 
sphérique, peut étre regardé comme réunissant toutes les pro- 
priétés des corps. (p. 78.v.) . . . D’avoir la forme la plus simple: 
beauté qui provient de ce que sa surface est sans interruption 
aucune. (p. 79.r.) Le corps sphérique, sous tous les rapports, est 
l'image de la perfection. (p. 79.r.) J’ai donné 4 la Pyramide la 
proportion d’un triangle équilatéral, parceque la parfaite régularité 
constitue la belle forme.’ (p. 125.r.) 
light and shadow ‘L’imagination . . . C’est elle qui fait employer 
les formes pittoresques, de maniére a les déguiser et 4 les singular- 
iser. C’est elle qui fait contraster la lumiére et les ombres. (p. 86.v.) 
J’apercus alors tout ce qu’il y a de plus sombre dans la nature 
. La masse des objets se détachant en noir sur une lumiére d’une 
paleur extréme. La nature sembloit s’offrir en deuil. . . . Je m’occupai 
dés ce moment, d’en faire une application particuliére a larchi- 
tecture. J’essayai de trouver un ensemble composé par l’effet des 
ombres. .. . J’ai travaillé 4 créer ce nouveau genre d’architecture.’ 
(p. 126.r.) 


NOTES I wish to express to the Committee of the Central Research Fund of the University 
of London my gratitude for facilitating my work, and to M. Jean Valéry-Radot and his Staff 
my appreciation of their generous help in putting at my disposal documents relating to Boullée 
and his period. At the Archives Nationales in Paris M. G. Beaujouan kindly made accessible 
the relevant documents. 

Of published material there are chiefly Dr. E. Kaufmann’s article in the Art Bulletin, XXI, 
1939, p. 213ff., and the same writer’s review of M. Raval’s and J.-Ch. Moreux’s book on Ledoux in 
Art Bulletin, XXX, 1948, p. 288. In fact most of Dr. Kaufmann’s work on Ledoux has relevance 
to Boullée, especially Von Ledoux zu Le Corbusier (Vienna and Leipzig, 1933). The thesis by M. 
Coulon of the Ecole du Louvre is unfortunately unpublished. Of older works F. Benoit: L’art 
francais sous la Révolution (Paris, 1897) and J. Renouvier: Histoire de l’art pendant la Révolution 
(Paris, 1863) are still informative. Lemonnier in L’Architecte, V, 1910, p. 92ff., was the first 
in modern times to draw attention to Boullée’s eminence as an architect. Cf. also Villar in 
Mémoires de l'Institut, Vol. III, An IX, p. 48ff. The background of Boullée’s thought appears 
clearly in F. de la Fontainerie: French Liberalism and Education in the Eighteenth Century (New 
York and London, 1932). For Brongniart’s relationship to Boullée, see L. de Launay: Les 
Brongniart (Paris, 1940), especially p. 18f. 























A large housing scheme is now going forward in Holford Square, Finsbury. It is. related in design to two 
previous schemes, also for Finsbury Borough Council and both by Tecton: one in Rosebery Avenue (illustrated 
in the REVIEW in March, 1951) and the other in Busaco Street (now on the point of completion and to be 
illustrated shortly). The Holford Square design was evolved as a result of study of the proper modern equivalent 
of the enclosed domestic square which it replaces, and subsequently underwent a number of changes determined 
chiefly by economic considerations. The first design was by Tecton and the final design by Skinner, Bailey and 
Lubetkin. The evolutionary process is described and illustrated on these pages, and the successive stages of the 
design shown, finishing with that now under construction. 
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1, the old Holford Square after severe 
war damage. 2, plan of the old square 
as existing just before the war, with the 
west side demolished. 3, detail! of the east 
side of the square, photographed by 
Country Life before the bombing, showing 
its typical early nineteenth-century archi- 
tectural character. 


Finsbury is rich in sauares of the late Regency 
period, many of them very remarkable. In no case 
can the aristocratic tradition of the Place Vendéme 
or the Dresden Zwinger be read into them; they 
are essentially neo-classical. They are all charac- 
terized by a particularly happy relation of height to 
volume, and the unity of the ensemble is largely 
dependent upon the scale effects achieved by means 
of a simple richness of detail, by modulation of the 
elevations, fenestration, rhythmical skylines and a 
wealth of textures and ‘small forms’ (railings, 
lamp standards, steps, etc.). The most interesting 
examples are those sited on sloping ground, where 
the plan of the square is partly concealed from the 
pedestrian. Here, the skyline is strikingly exploited, 
as a reminder to re-establish the geometrical unity 
of the plan above eye-level. The parapets and 
gables of the level buildings, with their formal 
repose, are echoed in the nervous staccato of the 
descending rhythm on the sloping sides of the 
square. It is through the richness and interplay of 
the secondary rhythms and subdivisions that the 
unity of the ensemble is achieved, rather than 
through the bare eloquence of geometrical massing 
alone. 

One such was Holford Square, before it was 
destroyed by bombs. Faced with the problem of 
redesigning it, it was natural for the architects to 
try to keep alive this remarkable local tradition, 


a 


and to learn as much as possible from it. However, 
having for obvious reasons rejected any attempt at 
reconstructing the old square, they saw that the 
points of difference would far outnumber the 
similarities, and that the logic of the programme 
itself would make it impossible to borrow inspira- 
tion from the old square or its immediate sur- 
roundings in any but the most indirect way 
imaginable. 

Modern land-values imposed a density which 
could not but destroy the intensity of the old 
square’s spatial relations. High buildings bordering 
the open space would inevitably produce the very 
feeling of confinement which is so markedly absent 
from the old squares. And another contradiction 
was the north aspect of one side, which is no longer 
acceptable, apart from the fact that the west side 
had in any case to be left open owing to an already 
planned proposal to extend the adjoining school 
playground. 

This removed the possibility of a complete 
geometrical enclosure, though to a certain extent 
the opening of a magnificent view over the London 
roof-tops to the west offered an abstract equiva- 
lent. The space being thereby widened out, drawing 
in the landscape, the square would assume almost 
the character of an amphitheatre. The confines of 
the formal enclosure once broken, the relation 
between the height of the surrounding buildings 








and the open space acquired a new significance, 
and it became possible further to depart from the 
rectangular convention by designing the south side 
as a series of blocks at right angles to the square. 
This device, incidentally, also made it possible to 
provide well-orientated blocks on this side. The 
north side could preserve local tradition and present 
a cascading rhythm of descending blocks, under- 
lined by a zig-zag plan. 

Thus the static relations governing the com- 
position of the old square were transformed into a 
new, dynamic interrelation between the bordering 
buildings, enlarging and differentiating the enclosed 
space; and the scheme for rebuilding shown on the 
next two pages was evolved by the successive 
stages illustrated. The danger of such a radical 
change of character was that the original point of 
departure, the tradition of the local squares, might 
be lost sight of. Here, the old device of bringing the 
skyline into play as a unifying factor was resorted to. 
The succession of gables on the south side of the 
square, with their repetitive rhythm, although 
destroying the physical enclosure, contributes 
visually to the definition of the space and to the 
preservation of the ensemble. 

The importance of scale and detailing to the 
layout as a whole in the traditional old squares has 
already been referred to; here, where the formal 
geometrical enclosure has been dissolved into a 
more freely treated composition, this element had 
to assume an even greater importance as a unifying 
factor. In the elevations of all the blocks, the use of 
the common denominator of the projecting living- 
room and balcony, in various dynamic arrange- 
ments, creates a unifying visual pattern, while 
at the same time helping to reduce the scale of the 
whole to a more domestic level. This particular 
solution of the elevational problem represents one 
stage in an evolutionary process described in THE 
ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW in March, 1951, in relation 
to the same architects’ flats in Rosebery Avenue, 
Finsbury. In the design for Holford Square, where 
the isolated blocks are rather short, and thus do 
not provide much opportunity for the rhythm to 
expand over a number of bays, a symmetrical 
treatment was adopted, combined with alternation 
of solids and voids on succeeding floors. 

The project was conceived in the immediate 
post-war years, when housing standards were 
more or less fluid, and when it could still be 
expected, or hoped, that considerations of design 
and town-planning would be allowed to play a 
more important part in such schemes than in the 
past. This optimistic approach underlay the whole 
conception, and explains to some extent its scope. 
Both the Finsbury Borough Council and the LCC 
were anxious to redevelop this part of the Borough 
in harmony with the local pattern, preserving the 
enclosed layout of the square if possible, under 
the terms of the London Squares Preservation Act. 

However, as the scheme developed, economic 
conditions worsened, and it became apparent that 
the atmosphere of crisis would radically influence, 
not only the detailed treatment and the techni- 
calities of planning, but the whole conception of 
the ensemble. The design presupposed a certain 
visual richness, and relied on conjuring a sense of 
unity from the disciplined interrelation of diverse 
elements. This involved the use of a large number of 
isolated blocks, with their greater perimeter of 
outside walls, greater number of staircases and 
lifts, greater length of drainage and heating ducts 
(not to mention the fire-escape requirements, which 
have so grown since the war that they have now 
become a major planning consideration), all adding 
to the cost. 

The free-standing blocks, departing from the 
“best elevation and back elevation’ system, un- 
doubtedly increased the expense. Even the gables 
of the blocks, instead of being anonymous party 
limits, acquired in this design the significance 


of architectural motifs, marking out the composi- 
tion, and as such had to be treated significantly. 
On the brink of the era of chespale fencing and 
overhead wiring, the reality of such an approach 
became increasingly doubtful. A differently con- 
ceived design was clearly needed, which the archi- 
tects set about producing. 

The lines along which they worked can best be 
explained by referring briefly to the historical 
evolution of the urban square. The Baroque 
squares, with their organic visual unity, each a 
world closed in upon itself, from which no con- 
stituent part can be omitted without destroying 
the knot, were exact material expressions of the 
philosophy and interests of the societies which 
gave birth to them. But with the rise of a middle 
class and the simultaneous emergence of the 
problems of the modern town, the art of the 


4, an approximate recon- 
struction, in model form, of 
the three sides of the old 
Holford Square; the fourth 
side had to be left open in the 
new scheme for incorpora- 
tion in a neighbouring school 

‘ playground. The buildings, 
as seen from the garden in 
the centre, effectively hide the 
disorderly development be- 
hind them, which includes a 
small factory at the back of 
the east side. 


5, first stage of the new 
design. Eight-storey blocks 
of flats replace the old three- 
storey houses, retaining the 
previous building-line. The 
three lower blocks in the fore- 
groundaare stepped down to 
follow the slope of the street. 
An atiempt is made to unify 
the whole design by main- 
taining a level skyline, the 
change of level in the square 
being taken up in the ground 
floor. 


6, second stage. In order to 
avoid a north aspect for the 

on one side, blocks are 
here placed at right-angles to 
the original building-line. 
The skyline remains level, 
the blocks decreasing in 
height up the hill. A defect 
is the % 7 distance 
between blocks. 


FLATS IN HOLFORD SQUARE FINSBURY 


ensemble underwent a radical transformation. An 
independent, autonomous architectural volume 
became the basic unit of composition; the plain wall 
acquired meaning as an element of expression, and 
the repetitive rhythm of units replaced the old 
baroque knot. A more abstract treatment of the 
ensemble was substituted, and continuous peri- 
pheral development disappears, to give way to 
one emphasized by more or less independent 
significant points. Simultaneously the corridor- 
street became the basic town-planning element, 
with its repetitive unit rhythm soon being aban- 
doned for the chaotic interplay of individually 
‘developed’ sites. 

Contemporary architecture has inherited this 
background, which has generally precluded any 
contribution to the art of urban ensembles. Yet 
even in the present epoch, when society seems 
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7, a further development from 
the preceding stage, with all 
blocks placed parallel to one 
another, achieving a more 
symmetrical effect but in 
other respects losing the 
character of a square. At this 
stage a nursery school was 
added to the requirements, 
giving an excuse for wider 
spacing of the blocks on the 
south side, with improved 
daylighting. 


8, the final solution (first 
scheme), including the nur- 
sery school and incorporating 

modifications in the 
disposition of blocks. They 


are treated as a series of 


receding planes, stepped to 

‘orm to the sloping site. 
The block in the foreground 
is broken up to be more in 
scale with the others. The 
block on the east side, 
situated at the highest point 
and facing the view, is 
dominant. This model shows 
also the proposed elevational 
treatment. 


9, model of final version of 
first scheme, viewed from the 
west; that is, looking into the 
square from its open end. A 
—" entrance to the 

on the south side (see 
Preceding illustration) marks 
the transition from the street 
pattern to that of the square 
self. 


10, the same model from the 
South-west, with nursery 
school in foreground. The 
scheme illustrated in these 
models had to be abandoned 
owing to changed economic 
ions, and a completely 

new scheme (illustrated over- 
if) was evolved, as des- 
aoe in the accompanying 
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11, plan of typical flats in first scheme. A three-room 
and a two-room flat are shown. The former has an area 
of 834 square feet, and the latter of 676 square feet. 











incapable of integrating man and his environment, 
there exists vitality enough not only to bear a 
promise for the future, but to give it positive 
expression. There are similarities with the last 
great period of progressive upsurge at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. Then, in the period of 
great physico-mathematical developments, when 
the Aristotelian conception of space, as having a 
top and bottom, was swept away by the Newtonian 
vision, and descriptive geometry and the analysis 
of the infinitesimal was introduced, it was not 
surprising that architectural space treatment also 
underwent significant changes. 

The new conception of the ensemble which 
then emerged treated space less as a concrete 
volume inscribed within the surrounding buildings, 
than as a system of air-reservoirs contained 
between points of emphasis, the co-ordinates 
being defined only by means of visual tension 
established between individual architectural 
features. There took place a shift of emphasis, a 
change from the enclosed to the open, from the 
concrete to the abstract, from the obvious to 
the subtle, from relief to counter-relief. But 
the interrelation between buildings and open 
space was still based on a strong discipline, sense 
of form, and civic valour and confidence in the 
destiny of man. This sense of unity of form is 
independent of any preconceived geometrical 


12, model of the second 
scheme, which is now under 
construction, consisting of a 
Y-shaped block occupying 
the centre of the old Holford 
Square, and one subsidiary 
block to the south-west. 


18, the site photographed in 
March, 1952, showing foun- 
dations for the main building. 


FLATS IN HOLFORD SQUARE FINSBURY | 


pattern or @ priori conception of enclosed space. 
In short, it is not in formulas, but in the 
sense of form that vital social forces find their 
expression. 

Once the peripheral solution of Holford Square, 
with its preconceived rectangular layout, had been 
rejected, it was this conception of space—not a 
square, but its abstract equivalent—that replaced 
it, resulting in the scheme now being built, 
illustrated on this page. 

A single block placed centrally in the square has 
obvious economic advantages, with its centralized 
services, reduced ground coverage, and smaller 
number of stairs and lifts. Its strong massing made 
it possible to dispense with costly detail treatment 
as a means to obtain architectural unity. The 
design relies on drawing the surrounding open 
spaces into the composition by means of the 
extending arms, on the contrasts of light and shade 
ensured by the plan-form itself to provide. relief, 


’ and on the visual tension between the building and 


the surrounding open space, to create the sense of 
balance of an ensemble. 

How this ensemble is to fit into the overall 
town-planning pattern is of course a problem in 
itself, just as it was in the case of the eighteenth- 
century squares, but for the present it would 
appear to be beyond our present resources, physical 
administrative and spiritual. 


18 - 
14, plan of maisonettes which have been introduced 
into the second scheme, illustrated on this page 
(left, lower floor; right, upper floor). 15, plan of 
typical one- and two-bedroom flats in second scheme. 
Plans are to same scale as on preceding page. 
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The large cyclotron building looking west. 


RESEARCH LABORATORY FOR LIVERPOOL UNIVERSITY 
ARCHITECT: WILLIAM HOLFORD SUPERVISING ARCHITECT: W. M. SHENNON 


To allow for nuclear research at very much 
higher energies a laboratory has been constructed 
for new equipment and research workers. As a 
large proportion of the 156-in. cyclotron room is 
below ground level, it was necessary to excavate 
to a maximum depth of 30 ft. into sandstone 
removing well over 10,000 tons of rock. 

The 156-in. synchro-cyclotron provides a 
number of technical problems in construction 
and design and also the need for screening from 
the radiations produced by the beam of high 
energy particles. Thick concrete shielding is 
required to absorb these. Concrete must be 
homogeneous and apertures avoided, which 
has necessitated expansion joints in the 54-ft. 


thick roof and 6-ft. walls. These walls have an 


Main laboratory block with main entrance on the right. 
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Stairs leading from 37-in. cyclotron room to equipment room above. 
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additional thickness of pulverized sandstone 
extending for 10 ft. on the outer face to a height 
of 21 ft. and retained in a 5-ft. thick brick wall. 
The laboratory has a steel frame, floors of 
precast concrete and walls of cavity brickwork. 
The wall dividing this block from the high 
tension room is 12-ft. concrete using barytes 
aggregate to provide great density. 

In the laboratory block, walls and ceilings 
are plastered with vermiculite plaster. Con- 
tinuous metal channels in the walls at various 
heights support shelving, blackboards, or experi- 
mental equipment. Floors in the laboratories are 
composition blocks and in the cyclotron room, 
heather brown quarry tiles. 
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HOUSING AT BRYNMAWR, SOUTH WALES 
ARCHITECTS: YORKE, ROSENBERG AND MARDALL 


The first stage of the housing scheme at 
Brynmawr to be completed contains 20 
houses and 15 flats and a small community 
centre on the ground floor of the block of 
flats. The Brynmawr and District Housing 
Society was formed for the housing of 
key workers employed by the Brynmawr 
Rubber Company at their new factory,* 





* See AR, March 1952, 
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and the society manages the housing and a 
communal garden for four houses which 
do not have an individual plot. The ground 
slopes steeply to the south and the terrace 
houses are laid out to follow the contours 
with the blocks of flats at right angles 
on an east-west axis. The simplest possible 
plan form has been adopted and repeated 


4, south and west facades of terrace house block. 
























use block. 









for the sake of economy. A glass-roofed 
yard to each house provides storage for 
dustbins, bicycles, etc., and for clothes 
drying. The boiler house for the entire 
scheme is situated on the lower ground 
floor of the block of flats. 

The houses have external cavity walls 
of 44-in. common bricks with an inner 
skin of 4-in. breeze. The party walls have 
two 4-in. skins of breeze and the partitions 
are either 44-in. brickwork, brick-on-edge 
or 3-in. breeze. The ground floor is con- 
crete with the raised portion of precast 
concrete slabs serving as a heating duct. 
End walls to terraces and flats and walls 
below ground floor slab level are built in 
secondhand local stone. The block of flats 
has load-bearing brick external walls 
with reinforced concrete floor slabs. 
External walls of terraces are rendered 
in alternating colours of grey, white or 
pink and a facing brick is used for side 
walls of the flats. Internally, walls are 
finished with oil-bound distemper in 
standard colours and one wall to each 
room in the flats is papered. Rubber floor 
tiles are laid in ground floor rooms and in 
the flats, except in utility rooms, where 


quarry tiles are used. 


5, the east facade of a four-bedroom house. 





Looking north-west with the south facade of a three-storey block on the right. 





first floor plan of four-bedroom house ground floor plan 
scale: 1/24 in, = Ift. 


Looking north at the staggered three-storey block. 


FLATS IN BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON 


ARCHITECTS : DE METZ AND BERKS 


The Park View Estate in Bethnal Green for the LCC is 
now partly completed and will provide a total of 267 
flats. Pram sheds, playgrounds, laundries, shops and a 
communal centre sufficient for the needs of the whole 
scheme are also being built. 

For ease of planning and repetition of spans and units 
it was found convenient to group each type of flat plan 
into one wing with perhaps a variation at the end to 
form a stop or a junction with another wing. The various 
types of plans therefore give, whether used singly (A 
blocks) or joined together, the desirable changes of 
height and shape required for building on a site of this 
size. Construction is generally of load-bearing brickwork, 
with reinforced concrete and hollow tile floors and roofs, 


and a central spine of r.c. stanchions and beams. 
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site plan 


Entrance canopy 
of typical five- 
storey block. 











The name miscellany implies, of course, 
include subjects which, 


an architectural miscellany—one that will 
though marginal to architecture, are nevertheless vital to it. 
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MICROPOLITAN VIEW 


THE GOTHIC WORLD. By John Harvey. 
Batsford. 30s. 

This new volume by Mr. John Harvey ranks 
among the best he has published so far and 
constitutes a most welcome addition to the 
literature of medieval architecture. There was 
no work of this kind in the English language 
and those who could not read German were 
left without a suitable guide in this large and 
complicated subject. This gap has now been 
filled in an adequate manner. Mr. Harvey’s 
book concentrates within its 160 pages an 
amazing wealth of information and the 255 
photographs which illustrate his text will 
undoubtedly prove a revelation to a great 
many readers. Some of the maps, including 
those on the end papers, are very suggestive 
and show the importance of a geographical 
transcription of historical facts, but in some 
cases a greater variety of symbols might have 
given a better idea of the stylistic groups and 
movements. The bibliographical notes are, on 
the whole, extremely good, although one is 
surprised that there is no mention of L. 
Schiirenberg’s classic volume, Die Kirchliche 
Baukunst in Frankreich zwischen 1270 und 
1880, Berlin, 1934; on the same period the 
recent book by W. Gross, Die abendlandische 
Architektur um 1300, Stuttgart, 1948, might 
also have been added. 

Mr. Harvey’s text is in two parts, linked 
together by the maps on the end papers. The 
first 52 pages are devoted to a description of 
the conditions in which the works were pro- 
duced. Medieval ideas on art, technical devices, 
organization of the workshops and of the build- 
ing industry as a whole, methods and social 
status of the Gothic architects are some of the 
main items treated in these first chapters and 
the author, who is a recognized authority in 
these delicate matters, gives us the masterly 
picture we could expect of him. This alone 
would be enough to recommend the volume 
to all interested in the Middle Ages. In the 
next 80 pages Mr. Harvery covers the wide 
field of expansion of Gothic architecture, from 
Finland and Palestine in the extreme north- 
east and south-east to Peru and Mexico in the 
distant west. 

One might undoubtedly disagree with Mr. 
Harvey on a number of points. The titles of 
some of his chapters could be questioned: the 
terms Spatial Gothic and National Gothic might 
give the wrong impression that there were no 
national forms of Gothic in the thirteenth 
century and no spatial speculations in what 
he calls Cathedral Gothic. Certain people will 
also find it difficult to follow Mr. Harvey in 
some of his identifications. I cannot believe, 
for instance, that there were not two different 
Masters Alexander working in England in the 
1220’s and that the choir of Worcester and the 
nave of Lincoln are to be attributed to the 
same architect. The principles followed in 
these two works are so entirely different in 
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almost every respect that they point to very 
different personalities. It is similarly impossible 
to accept the suggestion of a ‘Gothicus I 
(p. 59) who would be responsible for St. Martin- 
des-Champs in Paris, the narthex and choir 
of St. Denis, Sens Cathedral, St. Maclou at 
Pontoise, the west front of Chartres and a few 
other things. A composite figure of that kind 
could be achieved only if we tried to assemble 
under one name all the works produced 
between 1920 and 1930 by, say, Perret, 
Gropius, Mallet-Stevens and Le Corbusier. I 
do not see how the six works mentioned above 
could have been made by less than three 
architects. 

There are some other excessive simplifica- 
tions. It is easy to contrast the Northern and 
the Mediterranean minds or round and rect- 
angular layouts. These massive antitheses are 
in the nature of semi-mystical beliefs and may 
appeal to the imagination; but they do not 
fit in with history. It has been shown that the 
rectangular box-church spread from Meso- 
potamia to Dalmatia, then to Switzerland, 
North-Western Germany and the Baltic; the 
other ascertained source of the rectangular 
church being Celtic rather than Germanic. 
The central plan, on the other hand, was more 
common in England than in France in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries and it 
was then hardly more frequent in Italy. The 
classical influence, particularly in the con- 
ception of space, was also far stronger in 
German Gothic than in the Gothic of Northern 
France. All these facts contradict easy racial 
simplifications. 

But the point on which one is bound to be 
really critical is the first half of Chapter V on 
Cathedral Gothic: pages 59 to 63 are not up to 
the standards of the rest of the volume. The 
author here seems to suffer from a lack of up- 
to-date information: he reproduces Dehio’s 
faulty plans of Sens and Notre Dame de Paris 
and a no less faulty section of Bourges; the 
dating of St. Germer and of Notre-Dame-en- 
Vaux at Chalons would have to be considerably 
altered; even the map on page 60 is rather 
disappointing and the fact that more details 
can be found on page 108 does not explain 
why Laon, Noyon, Soissons, Senlis, not to add 
Arras and Evreux, have simply been left out. 

An even more serious objection concerns 
the significance of the Early Gothic buildings. 
The author has rightly dismissed in the first 
page of his introduction the materialistic 
interpretation of Gothic given by Viollet-le- 
Duc and his followers; but he has failed to put 
anything in its place, with the result that this 
essential period of French architecture appears 
emppy. Having no adequate standards to 
judge by, Mr. Harvey does not think very 
highly of the works of the first Gothic masters: 
all they could achieve remained in his opinion 
‘unsatisfactory as a mongrel must be’ (p. 62) 
and it is not surprising that he ‘finds fault 
with the details piecemeal.’ Even Chartres has 
grave ‘defects’ which—we are glad to hear— 
‘pass unnoticed’ owing to the beautiful stained- 
glass windows. Not a word is said about the 
new spatial conceptions of Early Gothic archi- 





tecture and one comes to wonder how so many 
people, in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
as well as in the nineteenth and twentieth, 
have been led to find any interest in these 
awkward structures. 

A point on which Mr. Harvey concentrates 
much of his attention is the form of the piers; 
but, here again, the Gothic masters failed to 
conform to his definitions. Far from being a 
new Gothic idea, the compound pier has to be 
considered in the early stages of the new 
architecture as a survival of the Romanesque 
tradition. Mantes in this respect does not 
anticipate later solutions, but rather repeats 
a form already used not only at Sens and 
Senlis but also at Bury (Oise), La Villetertre 
or Chars; and the choir of St. Etienne at Caen 
is certainly no less archaic. The revival of the 
Corinthian column, which began at St. Denis 
in 1140, is far more typical of the new trend 
of thought; it conforms at the same time to 
the purely Gothic idea of an expanding and 
liberated inner space, and to that new taste 
for plasticity which was not restricted to 
sculpture alone, but became an essential 
characteristic of Gothic architecture for nearly 
a century, until it was superseded by the 
sharp dryness of the Rayonnant style. 
Equally important is that principle of thin- 
ness which the Ile-de-France masters had 
received from the Romanesque period and 
which enabled them to develop an entirely 
new style out of the Anglo-Norman anticipa- 
tions. This early cycle of Gothic speculations 
could have been briefly indicated. 

When Pierre de Montreuil appears, Mr. 
Harvey becomes reconciled with French 
Gothic and the rest of Chapter V is again 
reliable and accurate. But the fact that the 
author is not quite familiar with the Early 
Gothic developments can be felt in some other 
places: thus when he refers to ‘the linked 
triforium and clerestorey’ (p. 78), he forgets 
that this feature was common in Champagne 
long before the nave of Christchurch, Dublin. 
St. Remi at Reims, c. 1170, Notre-Dame-en- 
Vaux at Chalons, c. 1190, Orbais, c. 1200, and 
even in the British Isles the naves of 
St. David’s, c. 1180-90, and Llanthony, c. 1220, 
are among the earliest examples of this new 
type of bay-design. 

It is certainly unfair to lay the stress so 
heavily on some six pages of Mr. Harvey’s 
text and the reader of this review must not 
come under the impression that they mar the 
whole book. In fact, they rather reinforce the 
general thesis of the volume and increase its 
unity of purpose; and in saying this I am not 
trying to be ironical. In all wide surveys of 
this kind a definite standpoint has to be 
adopted, if only for the sake of clarity, and 
Mr. John Harvey has deliberately chosen to 
give us what we could, after Sir Kenneth 
Clark, call a micropolitan view of the Gothic 
world. This was actually what we needed 
most and what makes the value of this book. 
His Gothic is not seen from the centre but 
from the outside, from the periphery, through 
the eyes of all the peoples of Christendom 
except the Ile-de-France French; and these 





many nations of Europe judged the French 
metropolitan style of Gothic as Mr. Harvey 
judges it to-day. They did not understand it 
properly and did not specially want to under- 
stand it; but through it and through the 
revelation of its novelty they became conscious 
of what they themselves wanted, they dis- 
covered all sorts of new answers to the Gothic 
impulse and a whole world of new and un- 
expected richness came to light. This is 
precisely what Mr. Harvey shows us in great 
detail and with the most extensive informa- 
tion. From this standpoint the early French 
forms of Gothic became of almost secondary 
importance: they had only to be mentioned at 
the start, as indeed Mr. Harvey has done, 
but they were not the central part of his 
subject. 

We can thus easily forgive a somewhat 
superficial treatment of the early history of 
Gothic; we can let pass some mythical 
exaggerations such as the Norman myth on 
page 538, the myth of ‘Gothicus I’ or the more 
common myth of the Northern man. Like all 
myths they incorporate many elements of 
truth and it was not easy to discuss more fully 
in such a short text the fundamental issues of 
artistic creativeness. What counts after all in 
this volume is the vastness of the landscape 
it covers, the wide range of its information, 
the vision it conjures up of an intense and 
protean activity, and the opportunity it 
affords of embracing as at a glance a pro- 
digious number of interrelated art milieux. 
Mr. Harvey’s book cannot fail to arouse our 
curiosity: it reminds us of the many problems 
we too often choose to ignore under the cover 
of a growing specialization. Works of this 
nature are, perhaps, more useful and stimulat- 
ing than perfectly balanced syntheses from 
which the zest of controversy would be absent. 

Jean Bony 


PLANNERS’ COMPENDIUM 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING TEXT- 
BOOK. Edited by The Association for Planning 
and Regional Reconstruction. Architectural Press, 
London. 1950. 42s. 


With recent developments in Town and 
Country Planning education, the need for 
textbooks becomes more and more apparent, 
but up to the present the student has had to 
rely largely on books written for purposes 
other than planning or upon articles appearing 
in various periodicals. Planning, as under- 
stood today, is so comprehensive. that the 
student who is not able to follow a full 
University course will have very great 
difficulty in finding time to consult the very 
wide range of books required by the Town 
Planning Institute’s new syllabus. The Associ- 
ation for Planning and Regional Reconstruc- 
tion has, therefore, done great pioneering 
work by providing within one volume a back- 
ground-of information covering most of the 
field of physical planning. The book now 
under review is an enlargement of the earlier 
course provided by APRR to meet the needs 
of service candidates. Since that course was 
first formulated, however, there have been 
very considerable developments.in Town and 
Country Planning theories and techniques, 





apart from the major events of the 1947 
Town and Country Act and the spate of other 
Acts including the New Towns Act, the 
National Parks and Access to the Countryside 
Act, and the Agriculture Act. All these have 
called for a revision of the original book. 

The new edition has a felicitous introduction 
by W. G. Holford, Professor of Town Planning 
at London University, which will prove of 
very great help to the intending student. 
With the sound common sense which underlies 
everything that Professor Holford writes 
about planning, he explains that even those 
concerned with the special application of 
planning to town and country ‘cannot all be 
neatly labelled as members of an entirely 
distinct profession. There are many using 
no other art nor science than common sense 
who play a leading part in urban and rural 
affairs, and who contribute as much as any 
specialist to the improvement of life in town 
and country.’ Nevertheless, he shows that 
there is a range of studies which is gradually 
being defined by practice and experience as 
the special field of those who interpret what 
we may call the ‘Planning Acts.’ This book is 
primarily for those intending to practise 
this new co-ordinating activity. Within some 
600 odd pages the APRR has included the 
wisdom and the fruits of experience of a large 
number of well-known thinkers and practi- 
tioners in this field of study. Most of the 
names are familiar to those who are concerned 
with teaching and include Professor Taylor, 
who deals with the Delimitation of Regions, 
and Regional Boundaries of England and 
Wales, Jacqueline Tyrwhitt, who writes on 
Historical Development and Survey, Arthur 
Smailes, whose contribution includes Popula- 
tion Grouping and Community Services, 
William Ogden, Lord Forrester (now Earl 
Verulam) and Sir George Pepler. 

One can congratulate the editors on the 
very clear plan of the book which puts right 
things in their right places and also on the 
simple way in which often obscure things have 
been explained to the student without over 
generalization or inaccuracy. It is inevitable, 
of course, in a book of this nature that many 
of the illustrations must appear somewhat 
hackneyed to the practising planner, but it 
must be remembered that they are likely to 
be entirely new to the student and their 
impact upon him is important. 

Like most books of its type which attempt 
to include in a comparatively small space an 
enormous amount of information, there are 
occasional evidences of lack of balance, but 
to correct this apparent unevenness the 
student is referred to a most comprehensive 
bibliography set out under the APRR classi- 
fication system. 

A further obvious limitation of a book of 
this nature is that of the teaching of design. 
This is a subject which can only be studied 
in the studio and in the field and by direct 
contact with the teacher. The student should 
be warned that in spite of the excellent chapter 
on design and planning contributed by Cecil 
Stewart and Brenda Colvin, there is much 
more in the subject than can be included in a 
book. Indeed, it is the application of such 
knowledgefas is contained in this book which 
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must form the most vital training of the 
planner of today and tomorrow, a point which 
has been missed or understated by many of 
the advocates of certain forms of town plan- 
ning education and by the Schuster Committee 
itself. Whilst, as Professor Holford says, ‘the 
essential town planner is . . . one who knows 
how to make a case,’ no matter how import- 
ant the administration side of his work may 
become, the planner must first go through 
the process of acquiring a developed sense of 
design. 

The Town and Country Planning Textbook 
at 42s. gives marvellous value for money and 
will have served a great purpose if, by setting 
forth the many technical aspects of planning, 
it brings about a realization that planning 
itself is greater than any one of its constituent 
parts. May one hope also that the publication 
of this book will stimulate writers to produce 
textbooks dealing more comprehensively with 
these subjects than is possible in one volume, 
for this is very necessary, having in mind the 
new TPI syllabus. J. S. Allen 


Shorter Notices 


WHITEHALL THROUGH THE CENTURIES. 
By G. S. Dugdale. Phoenix House Ltd. 18s. 

The statement on the jacket that this is ‘the 
first considerable book’ on Whitehall for nearly 
fifty years may surprise those who know the 
three authoritative volumes on Whitehall 
produced by the London Survey Committee 
in 1930, 1931 and 19385: the more so since the 
author acknowledges in the text his debt to 
them as the source of much of his material. 
This, however, is not to say that Mr. Dugdale’s 
study of the evolution of Whitehall will be 
any the less welcome, and since it is doubtful 
whether even a small proportion of Londoners 
could be said to be familiar with the earlier 
vicissitudes of this celebrated thoroughfare, 
there is much to be said for a readable and 
informative book which will lie a good deal 
lighter on the lap than those invaluable but 
weighty tomes. In particular, it clarifies that 
shadowy period between the acquisition by 
Henry VIII of Wolsey’s residence, and the 
building of the Banqueting House, after 
which Whitehall gradually began to take on its 
present character as the precinct of govern- 
mental administration. It is regrettable that 
the reproduction of the illustrations does not 
come up to the standard of the text, and that 
in several cases the plates do scant justice to 
the interesting originals on which the author 
has been able to draw from the Lister Col- 
lection at the Treasury. Dorothy Stroud 


Books Received 


DRAWINGS OF OXFORD. By J. C. Buckler. Bodleian Library. 
OLD WARWICK. By Philip B. Chatwin. Compton-Dando. 
3s. 6d. 

THE AGE OF WREN. By Ralph Dutton. Batsford. 42s. 
SOUTHILL: A REGENCY HOUSE. Faber and Faber. 25s. 
ENGLISH MEDIEVAL SCULPTURE. By Arthur Gardner. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 55s. 

TYPOGRAPHICA 4. Edited by Herbert Spencer. Lund Hum- 
phries. 5s. 

THE FRESCO CYCLE OF S. MARIA Di CASTELSEPRIO. By Kurt 
Weitzmann. Princeton University Press (Geoffrey Cumberlege). 
63s. 

PRINTER’S PROGRESS 1851-1951. By Charles Rosner. Sylvan 
Press. 42s. 
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TRAVEL 


In the northern Moslem regions of 


THE WARNING PLATE 


Nigeria the plate has acquired a 


structural purpose in building, being 
often used as a form of keystone to 
a series of mud arches. At the first 
sign of failure of the roof through 
cracking, the plate falls to the ground 
and so gives the alarm for a general 
evacuation before the whole building 


collapses. In recent years the use of plates 


has spread to the south, where the 





structural has been supplanted by the 
purely decorative quality, that of bright 
spots of colour silhouetted against the 
dark surface of the mudwork. 

The mud arches in a house at Zaria, 1, 
meet at ceiling level in a brightly coloured 
mud plaque, in the centre of which is 
embedded a single plate. 

In the ceiling at Bida, 2, not only plates 
but bowls and their lids are studded over 
the ceiling and walls and add a general 
richness to the raised mudwork panels. 


Aboveisa compound near Port Harcourt. 
Small plates are set in a regular pattern 
in the wattle and daub and knit together 
with an indented pattern. 


These are the steps to a couch. In the 
more wealthy households the built-in 
furniture is similarly ornamented with 
plates and a diaper pattern of cowrie 
shells. Arthur M. Foyle 





FURNITURE 


REMOVABLE UPHOLSTERY 


® 


Cleaning the fabric when it has 
become dirty is one of the problems 
with the light frame chair covered 


with fabric, which has lately been much 
in vogue in America and _ elsewhere. 
Charles Eames has been one of the pioneer 
designers of this type of chair and has 
recently produced, for the Herman Miller 
Collection, a new range of wire chairs of 
which the fabric cover is removable. The 
frame of this chair is the basis of this 
month’s cover. Below are chairs covered 





with the two types of fabric (or leather) 
upholstery. The first shows the same chair 
as on the cover, with upholstery removable 
in one piece. The second is the rocker 
version, with a particularly ingenious design 
of upholstery in two pieces. After unfasten- 
ing at the point where back and seat join, 
each piece can be easily slipped off. 


MATERIALS 


THE CLAIMS OF BAMBOO 


Foremost among the qualities of 


bamboo as a building material is 
what might be called its permanent 


impermanence. Perhaps for this 
reason it is one of the traditional materials 
that are rapidly becoming part of modern 
architecture’s stock-in-trade. Few offer 
greater possibilities. Perhaps bamboo is 
most valuable when the architect (as often 
happens) wishes to emphasize the contrast 
between those features which are structural 
and those whose whole purpose is the 
control of light and space. Secondly, the 
surface of a bamboo screen has both 
richness and enough regularity of general 
effect to recommend it where rusticity 
would be out of place; yet that regularity 


is not the mechanical regularity of many 
ridged or corrugated materials, but contains 
inequalities enough to make it pulsate 
with life. Thirdly, used as a filter for sun- 
light the bamboo screen has the faculty of 
transferring its own richness of pattern to 
other surfaces. Fourthly—and this is a 
quality which modern architecture should 
be well able to exploit—the bamboo screen 


can mask an object or view and at the 
same time allow it to be seen, offering the 
eye (as a glazed window does not) the 
choice of resting inside the space it helps 
to define or of voyaging forth into the 
unknown—an unknown whose attraction 


is increased by the veil of mystery which it 
draws across it. The visual hazard in short. 

All these qualities of bamboo are ex- 
emplified in the accompanying photo- 
graphs. The first three are from the South 
of France (1, Draguignan; 2 and 3, St. 
Tropez); note how in 3 the shadow pattern 
cast on the floor by the bamboo awning is 
positively three-dimensional. 4 is included 
to point a contrast; here not bamboo but a 
kind of wattle hurdling, lacking in the 
important quality of regularity possessed 
by bamboo, forms the walls of this 
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painter’s* studio in Haiti. 5 and 6 show one 

of the rare instances of the use of bamboo 

in contemporary architecture, and a bril- 

liant one—the bamboo wall of Leonard 

Manasseh’s *51 Bar at the 1951 South 
~ Hi. * H. Hyppolite, ICA Exhibition, March 1951. 


| Bank exhibition. 
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Here Manasseh availed 
himself to the utmost of the bamboo 
screen’s ability to conceal and reveal at 
once, producing one of the most successful 
and subtle effects of architecture-cum- 
townscape on the whole South Bank. 
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TOWNSCAPE 


SNAKING 
The straight line, being the smallest 


distance between two _ points, 


naturally commends itself to de- 
signers who still believe that only the 


minimal is moral.* Others have ad- 
vanced beyond that position to one in 
which they accept the simple curve. But 
the snaking line—for our century the 
adjective suggests the misdemeanours of a 
trailer caravan as much as the progress of 
a reptile—is still neglected. 

Here are four examples of the snaking 
line as an element in landscape. 1, near 
Devizes, and 2, Start Point lighthouse, 
Devon, are the traditional serpentine of 
the rococo, Hogarth’s ‘line of beauty,’ such 
as was employed in so many eighteenth- 
century layouts. Essentially it is calli- 
graphic, the flourish of the writing master, 
and therefore only for use where and when 
the leisure for flourishes exists. 3, 
Melksham, and 4, Minehead, represent an 
altogether more modern version of the 
snaking line—more modern in that, al- 
though it must always have been around, 
it takes the vision of our own day, 
sharpened on kinds of art far removed 
from the rococo, to appreciate its character. 
It bears no resemblance to the product of 


* See ‘Giantism,’ AR, Feb. 1952, p. 127. 





the well-trained pen of the writing master, 
but has, rather, the swiftness and vibrancy 
of the line in a drawing by Picasso. 
Perhaps in contradistinction to the ‘line of 
beauty’ one might call it the ‘line of 
expression.’ In any case there is plenty of 
room for both kinds of snaking in the 
architect’s and the designer’s repertoire. 
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HISTORY 


Wellington College is celebrating this 
year the centenary of the death of the 








SHAW OF WELLINGTON 


old Duke, in whose memory it was 
founded. The interest of the school 
toreaders of THE ARCHITECTURAL 
REVIEW is the architect of its build- 


ings. It seems at first surprising that, 
when building began in 1856, the Governors 
of the College did not go to one of the 
Gothicists, to Carpenter who had started 
on Lancing in 1848 or Scott whose Harrow 
Chapel had gone up between 1854 and 
1856. But it must not be forgotten that 
most of the big ponderous public school 
work in the Gothic style belongs only to 
the sixties and seventies. (Malvern 1862, 
Charterhouse 1869, etc.*) So in the mid- 
fifties the monastic-looking school was not 
yet an established type, and an architect 
such as John Shaw whom the Prince 
Consort chose had a chance to work in 
quite a different style. 

John Shaw was born in 1808, the son of 
another John Shaw who had been architect 
to Christ’s Hospital. The son had designed 
the Royal Naval School at New Cross, near 
London, now the Goldsmiths’ College. 
This was illustrated in The Builder in 

*The universities also came on only then: 
Aberystwyth 1864 by Seddon, Glasgow 1866 by 
Scott; then at Oxford, Meadow Buildings Christ 


Church 1867 by Deane, Balliol 1867 by Water- 
house, Keble College 1868 by Butterfield. 
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1843 (above). It is of so chaste an Italian 
style that it looks as if it might be of 1910. 
There is no immediate parallel to it at its 
time, anywhere, not even in Barry. Two 
years before, Shaw’s Christ Church, Watney 
Street, in the East End, now only ashell, had 
been Norman, with a two-tower front, also 
an unusual composition. Shaw’s London 
and Provincial Life Association in Fleet 
Street, illustrated in The Builder in 1855, 
is in a flimsy Baroque (below). It con- 
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tains little that could prepare one for the 
buildings of Wellington College (left and 
facing page). Nor are they a continuation 
of the style of Goldsmiths’ College. 

The buildings at Wellington are rich, not 
restrained, and of a style developed from 
two sources equally improbable in the 
1850’s, Wren’s Hampton Court and the 
French Diz-huitiéme. The buildings are of 
red brick with generous stone dressings. 
They form a block closed on all sides, with 
two towers in the centres of the east and 
west ranges, the lower Dining Hail (now 
Old Hall) in the south and the main 
entrance in the north. Over the entrance 
is a turret with a clock, over the hall a less 
tall lantern. Windows are segment-headed, 
roofs of the hipped and mansard varieties. 
It is only such details as the tops of the 
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towers and the balcony on the south front 
with its arched recess that betray the High 
Victorian date of the architecture. The 
Times in 1859, when the buildings were 
opened, described them as ‘in the decorated 
Italian manner or mixed style’ (quoted 
from R. St. C. Tulboys: A Victorian School, 
Blackwell, 1943), and matters might 
perhaps have been left at that. N. Pevsner 








PORTRAIT OF THE PANTHEON 


Numerous prints and drawings of 
the Oxford Street Pantheon exist but 
none conveys so complete an impres- 
ston of the central hall as the picture 
which now hangs above the north- 
west staircase at Temple Newsam 
House, to which it was given by Lord 
Halifax in 1948. The identity of the 
building was forgotten and it was 
Mr. 
established it six or seven years ago 


when he visited the house. The 
Pantheon in Oxford Street, James Wyatt’s 
first important commission, was opened to 
the public as ‘a place of evening entertain- 
ment for the Nobility and Gentry’ in 
January, 1772. It was gutted by fire in 
1792 and, though refitted as a theatre and 
later used as a picture gallery and bazaar, 
it never regained its magnificence. Walpole 
considered it the most beautiful edifice in 
England; other visitors such as Fanny 
Burney and Mrs. Powys were more critical 
comparing it unfavourably with the 
Rotunda in Ranelagh Gardens. Doubtless 
the neo-classical style of Wyatt’s building 
seemed thin and frigid to eyes that had 
become accustomed to William Jones’s 
baroque interior of 1741. Though Mr. 
Summerson established the subject matter 
of the painting reproduced overleaf, the 
name of the artist still remained a matter 
of controversy. Latterly it has been thought 
that it might be the work of James Wyatt 
himself who is known to have studied in 
Venice under Visentini, the architect, 


John Summerson who re- 


painter and engraver. None of Wyatt’s 
architectural paintings is known to me 
but he is said to have been compared by 
contemporary admirers to Pannini. 



















The probability is, however, that this 
painting is identical with the one recorded 
in Henry Angelo’s memoirs: ‘Fortunately 
the resemblance of the interior of this 
magnificent building is perpetuated in a 
very large picture painted by the late 
William Hodges, RA, in which is shown 
the spacious saloon with company promen- 
ading in the costume of the time, about the 
year 1770. The figures were painted by 
Zoffany.’ Edward Edwards in his Anecdotes 
of Painting (1808) also refers to this 
painting. The last reference to it I have 
seen occurs in an article on the Pantheon 
in THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, Volume 
40, 1916. A. T. Bolton, the author of this 
article, derived his information from the 
passage in Henry Angelo’s memoirs I have 
quoted and he adds ‘I believe this painting 
no longer exists.’ 

By what route it came into Lord Hali- 
fax’s possession is a matter of speculation. 
It may have been seen by Angelo displayed 
in the Pantheon itself where his father had 
frequently acted as master of ceremonies. 

Like Walpole in 1769, the ladies and 
gentlemen painted by Zoffany have come to 
inspect the new wonder. ‘Imagine Baalbec 
in all its glory’ Walpole had written to 
Lady Ossory after his visit. Ifit was painted 
in 1770, as Angelo records, the picture must 
represent the interior very soon after its 
completion. 

William Hodges is an artist little known 
today but recently he has become the focus 
of some interest partly through the publica- 
tion of Thomas Jones’s memoirs in the last 
volume of the Walpole Society which 
throws such interesting light on Wilson’s 
studio where Hodges and Johnson Carr 
worked as apprentices. 

In 1772 he was appointed official 








draughtsman to Captain Cook’s second 
expedition to the South Seas and some of 
the oil paintings which he carried out for 
the Admiralty from sketches made on this 
expedition are exhibited in the current 
winter exhibition at Burlington House. 
The watercolour sketches preserved in the 
Australian Museum, Sydney, are especially 
interesting for they reveal Hodges as an 
‘impressionist’ painter who, as Bernard 
Smith in a recent article remarks, antici- 
pated in his treatment of air, light and 
water, the developments made by Con- 
stable and Turner. Later he spent several 
years in India. 

In 1791, a year before its destruction, 
Hodges was made scene painter to the 
Pantheon which was now leased by Mr. 
O’Reilly and known as the King’s Theatre. 
He also worked for Boydell’s ‘Shakespeare 
Gallery’ and one of the pictures he did in 
this connection, Portia’s Garden, probably 











gives a good idea of the sort of scenery he 
did for the Pantheon. 

After the failure of an exhibition of his 
pictures in Bond Street he abandoned 
painting and opened a bank at Dartmouth 
but soon became involved in financial 
difficulties and appears to have ended his 
life by taking an overdose of laudanum in 
1797. William Wells 





WORLD 


STEEL ECONOMY AT DORTMUND 


This oval stadium is roofed by two 
pairs of intersecting steel box girders 
with glass panels set in the whole of 
their length, designed to attain the 
greatest possible economy of steel. 


The system was worked out in collabora- 
tion with local steel constructors, and it 
won a competition in which concrete 
firms also took part. The outer wall of the 
stadium consists of steel framed square 





section 

glass panels, and as the model below shows, 
the pairs of roof girders support a ring 
girder and members projecting from the 
periphery, which in turn carry the purlins. 
The stadium is roofed with interlocking 
pumice concrete slabs. Tiers and platforms 
are supported on steel frames, the project- 
ing beams of the tiers being light welded 
plate girders. Solid floors provide lateral 
stability for each storey. The designer was 
Dr. Peter Grund. Neue Bauwelt, October 1950 
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Edinburgh Weavers make unusual modern fabrics of There is a wide range and many are woven in 
particular interest to interior decorators. These are to specially-commissioned designs. 
be seen in ships and hotels, airlines and exhibitions, Please write to 15-19 Cavendish Place, London, W.1, 


houses and public buildings, at home and abroad. or Dentonhill Works, Carlisle. 
ONE OF THE SPECIALIST BRANCHES OF MORTON SUNDOUR FABRICS LTD. 
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If you want a high natural light level for your work, complete 
privacy, quietness, and warmth and comfort, ask for... 


Consult the Technical Sales and Service ¢ 4 ay 
Department at St. Helens, Lancs., or 
Selwyn House, Cleveland Row, St. 


James’s, London, S.W.1. Telephones: 
St. Helens 4001. Whitehall 5672-6. HOLLOW GLASS BLOCKS 


Send for the free booklet giving fixing details for ‘‘ INSULIGHT”’ Hollow Glass Blocks 


st, PILKINGTON BROTHERS LIMITED 


Supplies are available through the usual trade channels. ‘‘ INSULIGHT"’ is the British registered trade mark of Pilkington Brothers Limited 
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THOUGHTS FOR THE STRONG 


Why should we architects live in such perpetual rebellion with the 
present? 

We talk about picking up the thread of architectural tradition where it 
was broken. Is it not really an excuse to go back a couple of hundred years or 
so, that we may get away from the needs and conditions and stern realities of 
modern life? 

We cannot so quietly leave out centuries of history, nor is the thread of 
national tradition so easily broke; history will see to that. 

The scientists have been truer to their generation. 

The impressive dignity, the beauty, the perfect fitness, and the style of a 
modern express locomotive is incomparably finer than the best work of the 
best architect of to-day. 

If we could only build with the same fitness, the same science, the same 
unchallenged acceptance of modern material and modern conditions, and the 
same sincerity; if we could only think of our building as an entirely modern 
problem without precedent (and it is an entirely modern problem without 
precedent) just as the railway engine is; then without a doubt, the same beauty, 
the same serene dignity would inevitably accompany our efforts, and the ruins 
of the past might crumble to dust, but the architectural tradition would remain 
with us still. 

We must begin at the foundation and not at the cornice. We must put 
aboriginal constructive force into our work, and leave it to speak for itself; no 
mere ingenuity will suffice; tricky combinations of style and smart inventions 
are fool’s play. 





In the skeleton of the Tower Bridge we have a structure rational, scientific, 
acceptable in design and modern to the core, the modernity of which the 
architect has spent so much energy in obliterating by covering the real piers 
with a thin skin of Engineers’ Gothic. 

It makes little difference whether the style be Engineers’ Gothic, or 
Institute Classic, or something perhaps more spirited or vigorous than either 
of these; the truth remains that applied ‘Architecture’ is unapplied architecture! 

The same argument applies to our modern buildings, and all such work 
as may be called ‘Architects’ Architecture.’ The grave yawns for ‘Architects’ 
Architecture.’ The same problem has to be solved, and is solved in a measure, 
in our mills, our warehouses, our back elevations (they are not so godless as we 
thought them). The demands of our tasteless clients for plate-glass fronts and 
the like are rational enough: but we, schooled from our apprenticeship in 
traditions and unreality, rebel against any problem which cannot be solved by 
traditional methods. 

We are ashamed of our nakedness—and yet it is in the frank confession 
of our nakedness that our regeneration lies. 

In conclusion, let it be said that only the aboriginal force in any building 
can be called architecture, and to introduce any form that is not contemporary 
is to hinder progress and the true expression of the modern in architecture. 


advance of their time, and very different 
from the usual architectural thought of 1905, 


The Architectural Review, July, 1905. 


This Month’s Anthology 
The extract printed above appeared in THE 
ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW forty-seven years ago, 
and was merely ascribed to an unnamed 
correspondent. It will be agreed that the senti- 
ments expressed in it were a long way in 





which is less surprising now that it can be 
revealed that the anonymous author was 
Charles Holden, whose great contribution to 
sane ideas about architecture in England, 
especially in his work for Frank Pick and 
London Transport, is universally acknowledged. 
When he wrote the above passage Dr. Holden 
was a rising young architect of thirty. 
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Architect of Four Schools in Hertfordshire 
(see pages 379-384). CHARLES HERBERT 
ASLIN, articled to private architect in Sheffield 
and part-time attendance Department of 
Architecture at Sheffield University. Architect 
for County Borough of Rotherham, 1922-26; 
Deputy County Architect, Hampshire, 1926-29; 
Borough Architect, Derby, 1929-45. Since 1945 
County Architect, Hertfordshire. Buildings in- 
clude Rotherham municipal offices, educational 
buildings in Hampshire and educational build- 
ings, housing, public baths, central improve- 
ment scheme including river bridge and public 
gardens, police courts and offices, municipal 
offices, open market and bus station in Derby- 
shire. Vice-President RIBA 1948-50. 

The members of the present Schools Group 
in the Architect’s Department of the Hertford- 
shire County Council working under the County 
Architect are: Deputy County Architects: W. E. 
Tatton Brown, G. C. Fardell; Secondary Schools: 
D. J. Burnett, L. J. Clarke, A. D. H. Embling, 
K. C. Evans, R. S. Eve, D. A. Forder, M. Ger- 
lach, B. Martin, R. Radford, J.T. Redpath, J.B. 
Singer, Pat Townsend, Eunice Twist, K. C. 
Twist, D. White, A. T. Williams, S. V. Wyatt, R. 
de Yarburgh Bateson; Primary Schools: R. L. 
Brewerton, C. M. Cuthill, A. H. Donnan, 
R. I. E. Haynes, V. H. Lee, Margaret Mason, 
H. T. Swain, A. P. Tait, M. Wolicki, D. Lacey. 
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Architect of Jet Engine Test House near 
Bristol (see pages 393-395). ERIC ROSS, born 
1908 at Portland, Dorset. Architectural train- 








ing: Department of Building, Southampton 
University; Department of Architecture, South- 
ampton School of Art, and as an articled pupil. 
Son of a builder from whose offices he obtained 
for two years practical site and administrative 
experience. Private practice in Southampton 
until 1939 (cinemas, housing estates, sports 
buildings, hotels and general commercial works). 
At the outbreak of war was engaged as architect 
for new aero engine factory at Accrington for 
the Bristol Aeroplane Co., and was appointed 
Chief Architect to that Company in 1941, since 
when his works have included an underground 
factory at Corsham, drawing office building and 
the huge aircraft assembly hall and _ its 
ancillary buildings at Filton, numerous test 
houses, laboratories, offices, canteens and flight 
buildings. Prepared schemes for a West of 
England airport, a Bristol helicopter station 
and similar projects. Particularly interested, of 
course, in industrial architecture and landscap- 
ing not only as a means of providing the best 
working environment but also as an esthetic 
responsibility of industry towards the general 
public. His pet aversion is the industrial 
‘temporary building’ of which he avows ‘there 
is no such thing’ and the erection of which can 
only result in industrial slums. Uses ‘applied 
colour’ to exteriors only when unavoidable, as 
he feels these areas tend to become neglected 
which leads to unsightly buildings, however 
good the job may be as a whole. 


For Bill and Betty 

The Whitechapel Art Gallery is putting on 
from June 5 till July 24 this year an exhibition 
called ‘For Bill and Betty, or Setting Up Home,’ 
the purpose of which is to show newly married 
couples (especially East-Enders) how to make 
the most of their first homes. The exhibits will 
include everything from fabrics to frying pans, 
nothing being exhibited that is not available in 
the shops, and sections will be devoted to show- 
ing the ways of getting varied effects without 
spending a lot of money (by the use of colour, 
for example) and the possibilities of home 
carpentry in adapting old furniture to new 
purposes. 

So far so good, but what follows is even 
better. For with the object of making the 
influence of the exhibition as wide and as 
permanent as possible the organizers have con- 
ceived the excellent scheme of giving retailers 
trading in or near the East End a week’s pre- 
view of the exhibition and including the names 
of any who will stock any object in it in a list 
which will be available to the public. ‘This 
arrangement,’ they write, ‘should satisfy every- 
one and will, we think, convert what would 
otherwise be just a good exhibition into a major 
event in East End life.’ They certainly deserve 
to prove correct in their forecast. 


DIGEST 





Trends in Research on Gothic Architecture 
Early this year (January 4) the Times 
Literary Supplement published a somewhat 
dispassionate review of Professor Sedlmayr’s 










Entstehung der Kathedrale (Evolution of the 
Cathedral). To Sedlmayr’s German colleagues 
it may well have seemed easy for an English 
critic to take a detached view and write with 
equanimity a reasoned review of a highly con- 
troversial book, interpreting churches as images 
of the Heavenly Jerusalem (the look of the 
building changing with the changing concep- 
tions of the city) assuming the Gothic style as 
deriving from and appertaining to the Celtic 
race. It appears, in fact, that the detachment 
or otherwise of the reviewer depended on his 
geographical distance from Munich. 

Professor Gall, nearest in place, is obviously 
enraged—as is also Dr. Uberwasser of Basle— 
by points of language, particularly by the loose 
application of terms and meaningless meta- 
phors. Gall’s principal objection, however, is 
directed against Sedlmayr’s conception of the 
Gothic nave as a series, or as Sedlmayr says an 
‘avenue of canopies’ (Baldachine) deposited, as 
it were, from above and signifying Heaven or 
an image of the Heavenly Jerusalem. Gall 
denies outright that any building could be an 
image of something, or could represent and 
reproduce anything at all; in fact, his is a 
strictly formalistic point of view. 

Dr. Uberwasser, too, objects to the ‘canopies,’ 
the German term Baldachin meaning originally 
flat pieces of cloth on poles to be carried in 
procession; he also objects to the idea that 
Gothic vaults can be called suspended in mid- 
air; to Uberwasser—and this is a most important 
contribution to the problem of the Gothic style 
—the groundplan, the ‘Grund’ or ‘Grundtlein’ 
of the medieval mason, form the keynote of a 
Gothic cathedral; in his opinion a Gothic church 
can only be understood from the plan. The 
beholder must enter Gothic space and must feel 
surrounded by the principal directions of the 
plan; it is utterly wrong to interpret the space 
of a Gothic cathedral as ‘impressionistic’ or 
‘illusionistice’; the Gothic cathedral rests on the 
inner truth of the construction which—to say 
it again—is built up from the plan not hung 
down from the heavens. 

Von Simson (in Chicago) dealing with the 
central thesis of Sedlmayr’s book only, the 
question whether the cathedral can be con- 
sidered as an image, agrees that it can be so 
explained; indeed, that this is the only true 
interpretation of the phenomenon. But his is a 
different explanation (an explanation inciden- 
tally which von Simson seems to have developed 
more fully in ‘the Birth of Gothic,’ Measure I, 
1950, which unfortunately is not accessible in 
London). According to von Simson the real 
sources one has to go to are the theologians and 
not the poets. Suger’s book De Consecratione 
describes the vision according to which Saint- 
Denis was to be built, his later De Rebus 
administrandis the description of the finished 
church. Von Simson goes on to say: the esthetic 
expressed in the School of Chartres, based on 
arithmetical and musical speculation, deter- 
mined medieval architecture. According to the 
teachings of Chartres—put very roughly—the 
universe is founded on the laws of arithmetics, 
and the ensuing harmony is thought of as 
unhearable music; all visual beauty (sinnliche 
Schénheit) is following this music. In fact, 
Suger’s descriptions hold good for music rather 
than for architecture. De Bruyn’s sentence 
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‘L’église idéale ne doit-elle pas étre construite 
suivant la loi méme de l’univers?’ expresses best, 
in von Simson’s view, what the Gothic cathedral 
is an image of. Metaphysical and mathematical 
speculation lead from the religious vision to 
architectural representation, not the ‘Boldness 
of Imagination.’ Nor can a literal interpretation 
of passages of the Holy Writ be permitted. Like 
Uberwasser, von Simson takes exception to an 
interpretation of Gothic space as ‘picturesque’ 
or ‘pictorial.’ 

It was the belief of the Platonists of the 
twelfth century that in the simple relationship 
of musical harmony lay not only the laws of 
visual beauty but that they were also the laws 
which ordered the physical cosmos. It is there 
that one should look for a true interpretation 
of the Gothic cathedral. 

Dr. Uberwasser’s suggestion of the sig- 
nificance of the plan in Gothic architecture, also 
mentioned in another paper which we shall 
discuss later on, is fully borne out by an article 
of great importance by Professor Paul Frankl 
in the Art Bulletin of 1945; indeed, it is hardly 
an exaggeration to say that ‘The Secret of the 
Medieval Mason’ has put on an entirely new 
footing the problem it is dealing with. We now 
know that this famous Secret was the teaching 
and knowledge of how to draw the elevation of 
any given part of a Gothic church from its plan 
without the use of a foot rule which did not 
then exist. In Frankl’s own words ‘The secret 
the mason had to learn was the key figure which 
the architect had used’; the height and scale of, 
say, a pinnacle was—in fact had to be—com- 
mensurable to the measurements of, and their 
relationship in, the plan; the primary task of the 
mason was to be able to work from a small 
sketch; thus proportion for the medieval mason 
and architect was a practical device not an 
zesthetic proposition. 

Frankl argued his case from Matthaus 
Roriczer’s booklet ‘Dz puchln d fialn gerech- 
tikeit, Ratisbon 1486 and from the measure- 
ments of the cathedral of Milan, but obviously 
the principle involved now makes possible a 
clearer understanding of Villard de Honnecourt 
too. Dr. Uberwasser in a talk given to a con- 
ference of German art historians, of which a 
synopsis was published in Kunstchronik II, 10, 
1949, stressed particularly the great importance 
of Villard’s testimony in relation to the building 
history of Rheims. 

The whole of this building history, the history 
of what is in many ways one of the most 
important buildings of the Middle Ages, has 
recently been retold by Monsieur H. Deneux in 
two papers in the Bulletin Monumental, Vol. 
106, 1948, ‘Des Modifications Apportées a la 
Cathedrale de Rheims au cours de sa construc- 
tion du XIIIéme au XVéme siécle,’ and in 
Vol. 107, 1949, on modifications and alterations 
during restorations to the present day. 

In a short article on ‘Masterbuilders and 
Building-yards’ in Liturgical Arts (August 
1951), Marcel Aubert attempts to give a general 
picture of the actual proceedings on the site, 
when a cathedral was built. 

Another valuable contribution to Gothic 
architecture has come from Mr. L. Grodecki, 
who, following up his paper in the Journal of 
the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, 1948, on 
a stained glass workshop of the thirteenth cen- 
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No.... But a Lloyd Building Board — wood all through, mark 
you — has neither knots nor grain. When timber is defibrated, 
purified and reassembled under pressure into homogeneous 
sheets, it keeps wood’s advantages and discards the cussedness. 
Resistant to condensation, noise and extreme climatic condi- 
tions, these boards, flexible or rigid, are made in different finishes 


and thicknesses—strong and tough as good boards should be. 


= {= BOWATERS BUILDING BOARDS LIMITED 
Harewood House, Hanover Square, London, W.1. Tel: MAYfair 9266 


A member of the Bowater Organisation 
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The Mondolite range of electric lighting fittings includes several that have proved so successful in 
the past, together with many new designs of particular merit which we have recently added. 
Wherever possible component parts have been made interchangeable giving great 
flexibility in design and purpose. This has been made possible by large scale production 
to precise manufacturing standards. Illustrated here are some examples of the Mondolite range. 
The complete range can be seen at the Lighting Centre in Knightsbridge, where you 
can also see our other ranges, Tubalux (fluorescent), Ultralux, and Versalite. 


TROUGHTON & YOUNG (LIGHTING) LIMITED 


The Lighting Centre 
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tury which was responsible for windows in the 
cathedrals of Bourges, Chartres and Poitiers, 
has now published a study (Gazette de Beaux 
Arts, 1949) dealing exhaustively with the 
relationship of stained glass to the architecture 
to which it belongs. Besides being a condensed 
survey of many aspects of the development of 
stained glass from Romanesque times to the 
end of ‘Classic’ Gothic, he comes to the most 
interesting conclusion that the window ‘far 
from being passively submitted to architectural 
necessities, as a “‘minor”’ art obeying a despotic 
“technical’’ primacy, on the contrary, exerts its 
influence upon these very necessities and even 
creates new ones.’ 

Two more articles which have come out 
recently also deserve notice: Lisa Schtirenberg 
‘Mittelalterlicher Kirchenbau als Ausdruck 
geistiger Str6mungen,’ in Wiener Jahbuch fiir 
Kunsigeschichte XIV (XVIII) 1950, and Georg 
Weise ‘Stilphasen der architektonischen Ent- 
wicklung im Bereich der deutschen Sondergotik’ 
Zeitschrift fiir Kunsigeschichte XIII 1950. The 
second of these is an attempt to differentiate 
between Spdatgotik and Sondergotik, the one 
attempting to revive early medieval trends is 
anti-Renaissance, whereas the other is equiva- 
lent in the north to tendencies appearing in the 
Italian Renaissance. 

These notes on recent research in Gothic can 
find no more fitting conclusion than with a 
mention of E. S. De Beer’s paper in the Journal 
of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, 1948. 
‘Gothic: origin and diffusion of the term’; which 
as the sub-title says deals with ‘the idea of 
Style in Architecture.’ The article describes the 
change of emphasis and meaning of Gothic from 
a derogatory name derived from a barbaric 
people to a term defining one particular style as 
the ‘ordre gothique,’ a transformation which 
took place as early as the seventeenth century. 

8. Lang 


EXHIBITIONS 


Sculpture and Painting 


Contemporary English sculptors, determined 
at all costs not to be sweet, too often end up 
by being solemn. Of course solemnity is all very 
right and proper when making an important 
pronouncement in any language, including that 
of sculptural form; but to say everything with 
equal solemnity is to be a bore. Is it that 
English sculptors are unaware of the relative 
importance of their pronouncements? I do not 
think that it is so much that as that the language 
of sculptural form does not come easily to them; 
and everyone knows how portentous the most 
trivial of his remarks sounds when made in a 
language of which his command is incomplete. 
To the Italians, on the other hand, the language 
of sculptural form is second nature; not having 


3, Testa d’Uomo and 4, Figura Seduta by Emilio 
Greco, 7, Self-Portrait with Palette by Guido 
Pajetta (Roland, Browse and Delbanco); 5, La Grande 
Montaigne de la Paille and 6, L’Architecture by 
Jacques Villon (Lefevre). 












































to think all the time of the grammar they can 
afford to be humorous in it, and even be serious 
without being solemn. These thoughts are 
prompted by the recent exhibition of the work 
of Emilio Greco at Roland, Browse and Del- 
banco—the first of this artist in England. How 
pleasant, and how unusual, to find oneself 
smiling in the presence of works of sculpture! 
For that was one’s first reaction. And then one 
discovered that the distortions and the Fuseli 
hair styles which give Greco’s figures an element 
of caricature are also means of giving them 
unity and coherence; he is in fact a sculptor 
through and through. And that prompts another 
general reflection. If sculpture is to become 
again a popular art—by which I here mean an 
art appreciated by people and with a place in 
their lives—there must be some link between it 
and the man in the street. May not that link 
be humour? An Emilio Greco in a public place 
would be worth many Barbara Hepworths from 
this point of view—to say which is not, of 
course, to make any comparison of absolute 
artistic quality. 

With Greco, Roland, Browse and Delbanco 
showed another Italian newcomer to _ this 
country, Guido Pajetta. Chagall is the name 
which immediately comes to mind when one 
first sees Pajetta’s paintings, but there is little 
of Chagall’s gay irresponsibility about them; 
in mood they are closer to Rouault. 

The Lefevre Gallery has been bright with the 
paintings of Jacques Villon, now 77 but still 
young in spirit. Villon’s work can most easily, 
and not too inaccurately, be described as a 
synthesis of impressionist colour and cubist 
form. The colour in his latest works—most of 
those in the exhibition dated from between 
1942 and 1951—is pitched in so high a key as 
positively to outshine the broad gilt frames 
which he favours. (The latter are in their very 
different way as much a part of the pictures 
they contain as are the painted frames of 
Seurat.) The German occupation in 1940, by 
sending Villon off to the Tarn, proved for him a 
cloud with a silver lining, for it was there that 
he discovered the country subjects which 
provide the starting point for some of the best 
of his recent paintings. I reproduce one of 
several threshing scenes. 

A mention of two shows at Gimpel Fils must 
complete this month’s review. A. Mintchine was 
born at Kiev in 1898 and died in Provence in 
1931; he was a friend and admirer of Soutine, to 
whose work his, though by no means merely 
derivative, bears some resemblance. Brenda 
Chamberlain is a young artist who, in the 
opinion of the present writer, still shows more 
talent than certainty of aim; but it is a ponder- 


able talent. 
Andrew Hammer 


CORRESPONDENCE 





coID 
The Editors, 


THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 

Dear Srrs,—Mr. Gordon Russell, in his reply to 
your progress report on the C OI D (AR, February, 
1952) writes that ‘the National Brassfoundry 
Association complains that selection (i.e. for Design 





Review) was far too drastic.’ This statement 
scarcely goes to the root of the matter. What the 
Association actually pointed out—in a Memorandum 
to the BOT—was that in one class of article over 
50 per cent. of the exhibits were from one firm and 
suggested that (a) it is desirable, at all costs, to 
avoid even the appearance of cliqueishness, (b) the 
taste of the selectors appeared to be somewhat im- 
mature, in that these people were without the 
experience of market requirements without which it 
is impossible to make useful judgments on industrial 
design at all, and (c) there had been a confusion of 
standards—‘South-Bank-Design’ with ‘Industrial 
Design.’ 

The Memorandum also suggests that in questions 
of taste it is essential that there should be plenty of 
opportunity for discussion and disagreement. It is 
extremely unlikely that there are no important 
groups disagreeing with the Council on many 
matters. We believe that such groups exist but that 
they are unorganized and inarticulate through (a) 
being spread out over the country, (b) lack of 
secretarial help, etc., and (c) lack of cash. An 
artistic group centred on London backed by public 
funds and a propaganda magazine is in too strong a 
position and may very readily become exclusive. 
Past experience seems to show that the best work 
is produced when there is plenty of articulate 
opposition. 

Although the NBA appreciates the sincerity 
and enthusiasm of the members and officers of the 
Council, it has been compelled to ventilate the 
matter in this way because, only too often, these 
issues are covered up and never appear on the 
agendas of important Design Conferences. 

Yours, etc., 
R.. D. Best, 
Past President of the National 
Brassfoundry Association. 


Slab Building 
The Editors, 


THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 

Dear Sirs,—Professor W. Weisman’s interesting 
essay on Slab Buildings, published in your February 
issue, contains a discussion about the introduction 
of the term ‘slab structure.’ It is stated that the 
term was first coined in the 1930’s to describe the 
RCA Building at the Rockefeller Center. Is that 
truly so? In any case I cannot agree that the word 
‘slab’ is used only to describe a specific type of 
skyscraper. 

It may be that I am myself partly responsible for 
introducing the word (the English coining was done 
with the help of Eugen Jolas and Morton Shand in 
the early 30’s) as being a constituent of the structures 
of Robert Maillart (bridges as well as mushroom 
ceilings). I drew its attention to its inner relation- 
ship with the appearance of abstract planes in con- 
temporary painting and architecture. The last 
chapter of my Space, Time and Architecture, dealing 
with the Rockefeller Center, extends the word to 
denote this specific type of skyscraper. 

For me, the exciting feature of the slab is just 
that it reveals an unconscious parallelism which 
appeared in painting, architecture and construction 
nearly simultaneously and for very different 
reasons. But all slabs and planes are elements of 
the space-conception inherent in our period. 

The buildings of the Chicago School (including 
Sullivan’s Fraternity Temple project) belong to a 
different conception of space, just as do the triangle- 
tip development (Pittsburgh) with its cruciform 
shape and the Swedish ‘tower houses.’ The 
significance of the tower type is fundamentally 
different from that of the slab. It may well soon 
disappear from contemporary architecture. 

As far as I know the first slab skyscraper proposal 
was due to the genius of Frank Lloyd Wright. 
Professor Weisman stresses the importance of his 
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San Francisco Press Building, 1912. Its facade 
is nearest to Sullivan’s Guarantee Building in St. 
Louis, 1894-95, which Wright regards as Sullivan’s 
best work, and which provides also the basic 
elements for the fronts of the Rockefeller Center, 
One of the earliest, and perhaps the earliest, executed 
slab skyscraper is the upper part of the Lincoln 
Building near Central Station, New York. 
Yours, etc., 
S. GIEDION. 





TRADE & INDUSTRY 





Glass-Resin Plastics Convention 

It is the habit of technical revolutions to creep up 
on us unawares while our day-to-day attention is 
focused on our petty personal affairs or distracted 
by financial and political panics. By the time the 
revolution is a fait accompli, we are so inured to its 
effects or even oblivious of them, if they are con- 
cealed by a vast industrial process, that we accept 
the change as a matter of course. 

Undoubtedly the impact of synthetic resins on 
our present-day production processes and conse- 
quently on their end-products is tantamount to a 
technical revolution. The very fact that some forms 
of plastics can and do replace steel and aluminium 
in their respective spheres indicates their threat to 
the existing industrial order. 

One of the most interesting developments in recent 
years has been the introduction of an old-established 
material in a new guise—that of glass-reinforced 
plastics. An entirely different product with a com- 
pletely different set of characteristics has thus been 
evolved. 

Normal moulded plastics have many valuable 
characteristics, some are resistant to moisture, 
others to fire, some indeed withstand high tempera- 
tures. On the whole, however, they tend to lack 
strength and elasticity. Combine them with some 
kind of fibrous reinforcement and the result is 
remarkable. Glass fibres are particularly successful 
for this purpose, owing to their great strength, 
chemical inertness and resistance to moisture. In 
fact, when reinforced with glass, plastics have higher 
strength to weight ratios than steel. At present, 
woven glass fabrics are generally used for this 
purpose but recently cheaper non-woven mats 
have been used, made up either of uni-directional 
continuous filaments or of chopped strands laid on in 
random directions. 

Normal moulding techniques are used according 
to the type of product required. The type of syn- 
thetic resin employed is also dependent on the end- 
product. 

Development of the material was vastly acceler- 
ated by wartime needs, particularly in the aircraft 
industry, where lightness with strength favoured its 
use for such parts as wing-tips and auxiliary fuel 
tanks. Since then developments in the USA have 
ranged from fishing-rods to 36-footer boats. 

The progress of this new material has thus been so 
rapid and extensive that Fibreglass Limited, the 
largest British manufacturers of the product, were 
able to organize a convention last month so that 
other manufacturers, synthetic resin manufacturers 
and representatives of industrial research depart- 
ments and of the Services could meet with them and 
with interested friends from America to discuss the 
achievements and future scope of this new industry. 
The chair was taken by Sir Hugh Chance of Chance 
Brothers. 


100 Contemporary Wallpapers 
There can exist few better indications of down-to- 
earth popular taste than that one time chamber of 
[continued on page 424 
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Carriageways...roads...car parksand \ 
playgrounds... they all call for asphalte 
. «and asphalte means Val de Travers. 
For nearly eighty years this famous firm 
has been developing new techniques in 
asphalte construction. And now, with 
a group of Associated Companies and 
branches throughout the country, their 


knowledge, experience, and _ general ts : 
resources make them pre-eminent in Vv Al D © y R AV ic 34 
this field. 


ACTIVITIES The name that stands supreme for product and service 
of the Company and its Associates 

© ASPHALTE MINE OWNERS in Germany and THE VAL DE TRAVERS ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY LIMITED 

Sicily @ QUARRY cpa e ASPHALTE VAL DE TRAVERS HOUSE, 21-22 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C.4 

CONTRACTORS _* TAR 4 yg io Telephone : City 7001 (10 lines) - Telegrams: Traversable, Telex, London 

MAKERS e@ TAR SPRAYERS @ ROAD LINE 

PAINT SPECIALISTS @® HARD TENNIS COURT ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 

and PLAYGROUND CONSTRUCTORS @ VALCO- A. C. W. HOBMAN & CO. LTD. TAROADS LTD. THE DIAMOND TREAD (1938) LTD. 

THERM TILE MANUFACTURERS. THE LONDON ASPHALTE CO. LTD. SICILIAN ROCK ASPHALTE CO. LTD. UNITED 
LIMMER & VORWOHLE ROCK ASPHALTE CO. LTD. W. G. WALKER (GLASGOW) LTD. 

BRANCHES 


BIRMINGHAM - CANTERBURY - EXETER - GLASGOW ~- LINCOLN 
LIVERPOOL - MANCHESTER - NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 
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horrors the wallpaper pattern book. Inexpensive 
wallpapers from three shillings a piece or so are 
printed from engraved rollers, and these rollers are 
expensive to make. Any wallpaper printed in this 
way must have a large sale in order to make it pay. 
The alternative process of hand-printing results in 
a wallpaper that costs from sixteen shillings a piece 
upwards for a 12-yard piece. 

It is therefore gratifying to run through the book 
of a Hundred Contemporary Wallpapers recently 
produced by the Wall Paper Manufacturers Associa- 
tion and to observe the change that has taken place 
in a matter of twenty years. This may not be the 
book for the Exhibition Designer, but if suburban 
Mrs. Smith in Wandsworth and the boarding-house 
landlady at Littlehampton take their pick from it— 
and these are the people who make mass-production 
a paying concern—then it is a job well done. 


An Electric Shower Cabinet 

For some strange reason, it may be that our 
weather is not hot enough or sticky enough for any 
length of time, the Englishman seems to take very 
slowly to the idea of shower-baths in his home. He 
accepts them at school, in his golf or squash club- 
house and these days, of course, in his pithead bath- 
house, but there he seems to draw a mental line. 

Messrs. Santon of Newport, Mon., who produce 
shower-baths for factory and sports club use, are 
tackling this problem with their new Hotsprings 
shower cabinet. This is a completely self-contained 
unit built of sheet aluminium, finished a cream 
colour with a translucent plastic curtain. The nozzle, 
which is located at one side in preference to an 
overhead position, so that one need not wet one’s 
hair, provides a fine penetrating spray, and is fitted 
with an efficient mixing valve which gives an even 
control of the water temperature. 

Water, consumption of which is half a gallon per 
minute, is heated by a fully insulated electric 





storage unit equipped with thermostatic control. 
This unit supplies sufficient hot water for three or 
four consecutive showers with the standard loading 
of 1 kW, providing a five-minute shower for half a 
unit of electricity. The storage unit will heat up 
from cold to 150°F. in about 40 minutes. The shower 
cabinet, which is 82 inches wide and 27 inches 
deep, is supplied complete and ready for connection 
to electricity supply, cold water supply and waste 
pipe, and costs £70 14s. 5d. including purchase tax. 


‘Insulight’ Ventilator Block 
Pilkington Brothers, manufacturers of ‘Insulight’ 
Hollow Glass Blocks, have recently added an all- 
glass louvre ventilator block to their range matching 





8, the new Insulight Ventilator Block. 


the existing PB3 and PB32 types. It measures 
7} inches by 7} inches by 3{ inches. A second size 
to match the PB2 type will be available soon. 


Ventilation and Air Conditioning 
The industrial applications of air conditioning are 
steadily increasing in importance in a wide range of 
manufacturing processes. The Visco Engineering 
Company of Croydon, Surrey, already well known as 








MISCELLANY 


manufacturers of air filters, water coolers and dust 
collecting plant, have for some time past been 
developing a special department which deals 


exclusively with ventilation and air conditioning 
installations. Their new pamphlet No. 523 illustrates 
a number of installations which they have completed 
recently for such firms as General Electric, Glaxo 
Laboratories, May and Baker, among others. 





9, the roof of Canterbury Chapter House, with con- 
cealed lighting by Drake & Gorham—see Booklets 
Received, page 426. 

[continued on page 426 
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Installation by : 


(Contractors) 
36 GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1. 


ST. MARY’S CHURCH 
TWYFORD, HANTS 


The Altar 


The capitols and arcades of the Norman church which 
are believed to date from about 1180 can still be seen. 
Other parts of the Norman church which remain are 


the East Window, the Priests’ Doorway into the Vestry 


beautiful square-headed, perpendicular 


window, now in the East Wall of the Vicar’s Vestry. 
The Altar is lighted today by a combination of 


tungsten and fluorescent strip lighting. 


Drake and Gorham 


Limited 





Also at: CARDIFF . EDINBURGH . HEREFORD 
MANCHESTER - NEWCASTLE - PLYMOUTH & WINCHESTER 
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continued from page 424] 
Frodingham Steel Sheet Piling 

The United Steel Companies of Sheffield have 
recently announced the addition, by their Appleby- 
Frodingham branch, of the No. 4 profile to their 
range of Steel Sheet Piling sections. This new 
section has a minimum section of .45 inches, with a 
lock centre of 15} inches, is 10? inches deep with a 
weight of 40.98 lb. per square foot of piling wall 
and a modulus of 43.75 inches? per foot of wall. 
The Company or their area representatives will be 
glad to supply any further particulars. 


Booklets Received 

Lighting in Canterbury Cathedral. As a record of 
their work in lighting the interior of Canterbury 
Cathedral, Drake and Gorham of 36, Grosvenor 
Gardens, SW1, the electrical contractors for this 
very important task, have produced a booklet of 
actual photographs which illustrate some of the 
remarkable results achieved. They will be glad to 
forward a copy to any architect who is generally 
interested in this work. 

Specification for Aluminium and Aluminium 
Alloy Products. This is the fifth edition of the 
Northern Aluminium Company’s Specifications 
booklet summarizing the British specifications 
for these products. Many changes have taken place 
since the fourth edition, a noteworthy instance being 
the BS Specification for General Engineering Pur- 
poses, which replaces the former General Purposes 
category. H. McG. Dunnett 

New Address 

M. & B. Plastics Ltd. announce that their address 
is now 45-47, Wigmore Street, London, W1. Tele- 
phone Welbeck 0425. 





Obituary 
The news of the death on April 14 last, after a 
prolonged illness, of Wallace B. Phillips, Chairman 
and Managing Director of the Pyrene Company 





since its founding in this country in 1913 and 
recently appointed President of the Pyrene Manu- 
facturing Company of America, which reached us 
too late for inclusion in last month’s issue, will 
greatly be regretted by his many friends in this 
country. 


CONTRACTORS etc 





Four Schools in Hertfordshire. School at Aboyne 
Lodge, St. Albans. General coniractors: Y. J. Lovell 
& Son. Sub-contractors: Frame—steel and windows: 
Hills (West Bromwich) Ltd. Wall blocks: Orlit Ltd. 
Roof blocks: Dow-Mac (Products) Ltd. Roofing: 
William Briggs & Sons. Electrical installation: 
Giffens Ltd. Heating: Weatherfoil Heating Systems 
Ltd. Sanitary equipment: Adamsez Ltd. Floors: 
R. W. Brooke & Co. Doors: Jayanbee Joinery Ltd. 
Paint: Docker Brothers. Fibrous plaster: Claridges 
(Putney) Ltd. Insulation: Thermacoust Ltd. Tiles: 
J.C. Edwards (Ruabon) Ltd. Blinds: J. Avery & Co. 
Textiles: Gerald Holtom. Furniture: Educational 
Supply Association; Kingfisher Ltd.; Geo. M. 
Hammer & Co.; Harris Lebus Ltd. 


Pentley Park School, Welwyn Garden City. 
General contractors: C. Miskin & Sons. Sub-con- 
tractors: Frame—steel and windows: Hills (West 
Bromwich) Ltd. Wall blocks: Orlit Ltd. Roof blocks: 
Dow-Mac (Products) Ltd. Roofing: The Ruberoid 
Co. Electrical Installation: Hartley Electromotives 
Ltd. Heating: Weatherfoil Heating Systems Ltd. 
Sanitary equipment: Adamsez Ltd. Floors: R. W. 
Brooke & Co.; Masters & Andren Ltd. Doors: 
George M. Hammer & Co. Floor tiles: J. C. Edwards 
(Ruabon) Ltd. Partitions: Broad-Acheson Ltd. 


‘Glass and glazed tiles: Pilkington Brothers Ltd. 


Patent flooring: Hollis Brothers Ltd. Plumbing: 
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Econa Modern Products Ltd. Fibrous plaster: H. H. 
Martyn & Co. Teatiles: Gerald Holtom. Wallpapers: 
Arthur Sanderson & Sons. Floor tiles: Armstrong 
Cork Co. Insulation: Thermacoust Ltd. 





Junior School at Croxley Green. General con- 
tractors: C. Miskin & Sons. Sub-contractors: Frame— 
steel and windows: Hills (West Bromwich) Ltd. 
Wall blocks: Uniment Ltd. Roof blocks: Millbank 
Floors Ltd. Roofing: The Ruberoid Co. Electrical 
installation: Hartley Electromotives Ltd. Heating: 
Weatherfoil Heating Systems Ltd. Internal walls 
and fibrous plaster: Dejong. Sanitary equipment: 
Adamsez Ltd. Floors: Semtex Ltd.; Carter & Co. 
Doors: Geo. M. Hammer & Co. Ironmongery: N. F. 
Ramsay & Co. Paint: Mander Brothers Ltd. Blinds: 
J. Avery & Co. Textiles: Gerald Holtom. Furniture: 
Educational Supply Association; Geo. M. Hammer 
& Co.; Kingfisher Ltd.; Harris Lebus Ltd. 


Nursery School at Garston. General contractors: 
Globe Contractors Ltd. Swub-contractors: Frame— 
steel: Scaffolding (Great Britain) Ltd. Wall blocks 
(panels): Holoplast Ltd. Roofing: The Ruberoid Co. 
Windows: Quicktho (1928) Ltd. Electrical installa- 
tion: Leonard J. Ive Ltd. Heating: Weatherfoil 
Heating Systems Ltd. Sanitary equipment: W. N. 
Froy & Sons. Doors (glazed): Williams & Williams 
Ltd. Fivings: Rawlplug Co. Ceiling panels: Sound- 
proof Construction. Gas and cold water installation: 
J. H. Shouksmith & Sons. Biinds: J. Avery & Co. 
Linoleum: Anthony Stewart & Co. Cloakroom fittings: 
Watford Timber Co. Tevtiles: Gerald Holtom. 
Furniture: Educational Supply Association; Geo. M. 
Hammer & Co.; Ercol; Paul & Marjorie Abbott; 
Happytime Products. 


Jet Engine Test House near Bristol. General con- 
tractors: Sir Alfred McAlpine & Son. Sub-contractors: 
Asphalte works: Highways Construction Ltd. ‘Mor- 
liss’ fencing to fuel installation: Bayliss, Jones & 
Bayliss Ltd. Steel framework for 2 w.c. partitions: 

[continued on page 428 





ACCOTILE 


FLOORING TILES 


DECORATIVE 


With eight plain and eleven marbled colours to choose from, 
Accotiles offer great scope to the architect with imagination. They 
are ideal for housing, schools, hospitals, canteens, etc., and form a 
hygienic floor attractive to the eye and easily kept clean. We are 
in a position to carry out contracts all over the country at 
very competitive prices, and are convinced that these tiles are 
the finest of their kind on the market. 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALTE CO. 


$8, Vietcoertia Street, 
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You can Cust 
VENETIAN BLINDS 
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SUN WAY 


4 
SUN WAY for insulating and fuel saving 
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SUN WAY for light conditioning 
4 \ 

SUN WAY for ventilation 
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SUN WAY or comfort 

SU WN WAY for easy operation 
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SU WN WAY for lifetime service 











Fashioned in light 
aluminium slats, scien- 
tifically curved and 
stove enamelled in 
twelve attractive colours 
with tapes to match... 
Ideal for home, 

factory, office, school 











and hospital . . . for all 
types of windows and 
skylights. 


Architects, Engineers, Efficiency Experts are invited to secure full information from :— 


VENETIAN VOGUE LIMITED 
408, MONTROSE AVENUE, SLOUGH, BUCKS. 
Telephone: Slough 24595 


ONE OF BELL’S ASBESTOS AND ENGINEERING GROUP OF COMPANIES 
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Frederick Braby & Co. B.R.C. reinforcements: The 


British Reinforced Concrete Engineering Co. 
Silencing splitters, thermal insulation of diffuser and 
exhaust sections, Elascor cork mats and black cork: 
Cementation (Muffelite) Ltd. Sound resisting 
doors: The Chatwood Safe & Eng. Co. Elkington 
Gatic covers and frames: The Dover Engineering 
Works Ltd. Roof coverings: Evode Ltd. Lightning 
conductors: W. J. Furse & Co. Sanitary fittings, steel 
windows, door furniture, steelwork and walkways, air 
cascades and deflectors, chequer plates and covers, 
grilles: Gardiner, Sons & Co. Roller shutters: Haskins 
Ltd. Metal handrails and staircases: Metal Agencies 
Co. Floor insulation against heat: Meta Mica Ltd. 
Duct-proof floor finishes: Quickset Water Sealers 
Ltd. Heating installation: Arthur Scull & Son. 
Electrical installation: The Bristol Aeroplane Co. 
Painting and decorating: W. J. Naylor & Co. (P.C.). 


Flats in Holford Square, Finsbury. General con- 
tractors: Tersons Ltd. Sub-contractors: Electrical: 
Thorpe & Thorpe Ltd. Gas water heaters: Ascot 
Gas Water Heaters Ltd. Glaziers: Aygee Ltd. Heat- 
ing: G. N. Haden & Sons. Lifts: Bennie Lifts Ltd. 
Metal door frames: Joseph Sankey & Sons. Painting: 
The Decorative Painting Contractors Ltd. Piling: 
The Franki Compressed Pile Co. Plastering: Pool’s 
Granolithic & Plastering Co. Plumbing: Ellis (Ken- 
sington) Ltd. Precast cladding: Bradford & Co. 
Sanitary fittings: General Light Castings Ltd. 
Structural engineers: J. H. Coombs & Partners. 
Quantity surveyors: Veale & Sanders. 


Research Laboratory for Liverpool University. 
General contractors: Bovis Ltd. Sub-oontractors: 
Structural steelwork: Redpath Brown & Co. Electric 
lift! Wm. Wadsworth & Sons. Compressed air, 
ventilation, heating, hot water, vacuum, cold water, 
gas: G. N. Haden & Sons. Asphalte floors: Durable 
Asphalte Co. Asphalte roofing and tanking: Pen- 
maenmawr and Trinidad Lake Asphalte Co. Spiral 





staircase: H. & C. Davis. Chain link fencing: Dura- 
fencing Ltd. Blinds: J. Avery. False ceilings: Beau- 
monts Ltd. Electric light and power: Troughton & 
Young Ltd. ‘Marquetone’ flooring: Mears Bros. Floor 
tiling: John Stubbs. Composition flooring: Granwood 
Flooring Co. Granolithic flooring: Houghton & Jones. 
Glazing: Williams & Williams. Hollow glass blocks: 
James Clark & Eaton Ltd. Plastering to 37-in. build- 
ing: Pollock Bros. Rubber flooring: Ioco Ltd. Switch- 
board cabling: Communication Systems Ltd. Steel 
flooring in cyclotron room: Steelways Ltd. Steel office 
furniture: Rubery Owen Ltd. Shutter gates: Bolton 
Gate Co. ‘Accotile’ flooring: R. W. Brooke & Co. 
Sprayed ‘Pyroc’: Decorators Ltd. Sprayed asbestos: 
Newalls Insulation Co. Acoustic ceiling: Gyproc 
Products Ltd. Felt roofing to 37-in. building and roof 
of 156-in.: William Briggs Ltd. Plastering to 
laboratory block: Meta-Mica Ltd. Tanking to 37-in. 
building: Faldo Asphalte Ltd. 


Housing at Brynmawr, South Wales. General con- 
tractors: W. & A. Davies Ltd. Sub-contractors: Roads 
and sewers: Davies, Middleton & Davies. Asphalte: 
Neuchatel Asphalte Co. Bricks: Coleford Brick & Tile 
Co. Damp courses and roofing felt: Ruberoid Co. 
Patent glazing to kitchen yards and steel door frames: 
Williams & Williams Ltd. Wood-block flooring: 
Campbell Marson. Rubber flooring: Brynmawr 
Rubber Co. Central heating: G. N. Haden & Sons. 
Electric wiring, fixtures and bells: Troughton & 
Young Ltd. Ventilation: Vent-Axia Ltd. Plumbing: 
Beavan & Sons. Sanitary fittings: Stitsons (Sanitary) 
Fittings Ltd. Door and window furniture: Rennis 
Ltd. Casements: E. W. King & Son. Balcony railings: 
Hill & Smith Ltd. Joinery: Built-In Fixtures Ltd. 


Wallpapers: Arthur Sanderson & Sons. Signs: 
Dryad Metalworks Ltd. 
Flats in Bethnal Green, London. General con- 


tractors: Lavender McMillan Ltd. Sub-contractors: 
Dampcourses: Treetol Ltd. Reinforced concrete: D. 
Pell & Co. Bricks: W. T. Lamb & Son. Artificial 
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stone: Costain Concrete Co.; Clarincrete Products 
Ltd. Roofing felt: Permanite Ltd. Glass: Faulkner 
Greene & Co. Patent flooring: Marley Tile Co. Laundry 
heating: M. & J. Lossos & Co. Grates: Sidney Flavel 
& Co. Electric wiring: Ayr Engineering & Con- 
structional Co. Plumbing: Dent & Hellyer Sanitation 
Ltd. Door furniture: H. & C. Davis & Co. Casements: 
Crittall Manufacturing Co. Metalwork: Gardiner 
Sons & Co. Joinery: Woodworth Joinery Ltd. 
Kitchen fittings: John Dight. Lifts: Evans Lifts Ltd. 
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Appointments 


ARTISTS (Sen. & Jun.) required to assist in preparation of all 
kinds of interior decorative schemes. Work calls for high 
standard of quick free-style drawing, and preparation of colour 
perspectives. Knowledge of exhibition stand design and con- 
struction an advantage. Full details of experience and salary 
required to: Manager, S.A.C. Division, Arthur Sanderson & 
Sons Ltd., Berners Street, London, W.1. 











Story’s are pleased at all times to quote from Architects’ 
details or quote and submit designs to suit special 


requirements. 


STORY & CO. LTD. 


Enquiries to Contracts Dept. 


the Story design group. 


THE NEW “NORFOLK” 





RANGE 


Examples of Story’s hand-made furniture with an interesting 
use of Lebanon Cedar and Australian Walnut—designed by 


STORY’S 


OF KENSINGTON 


Contemporary Showrooms and Contracts Department: 7, KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, LONDON, W.8 
Traditional and Main Showrooms: 49, KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, LONDON, W.8 
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Consulting Engineers: F. R. Bullen & Partners. 
Heating Installation by Arthur Scull & Son, Ltd. 


If ever there is a beauty contest for boiler installations, that at the new office 
buildings of Bowthorpe Holdings Ltd., at Crawley, will certainly get the first prize. With a 
boiler room colour scheme of cream, pale grey and burgundy, it not only looks good but 
possesses many other desirable qualities as well. It is spotlessly clean, thoroughly reliable, 
economical, easy to manage, behaves with complete lack of temperament and is perfectly 
self-controlled at all times. Chief credit for these virtues must go, of course, to Gas — and 


the POTTERTON Gas-Fired Boiler. 


POTTERTON 


FIRED BOILERS 


THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO. LTD. (GAS GROUP) _ 


Imperial House, 84/86 Regent Street, London, W.l Telephone: Regent 2901 TDI IVAN ies 
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Complete= 
SCHEMES 


and recent important 
contracts undertaken 
by MAPLE &CO.LTD. 
with their subsidiary 


H. H. MARTYN 
& CO. LTD. 
CHELTENHAM 
under the control of 
eminent architects, 

include: 

NEW PARLIAMENT 

BUILDINGS, 

NORTHERN IRELAND 


MARTINS BANK 
HEAD OFFICE, 
LIVERPOOL. 
ROYAL 
COURT HOUSE, 
GUERNSEY. 


THE GUILDHALL, 
SWANSEA. 


LEEDS UNIVERSITY. 
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o> 


FURNISHING 
& DECORATION 


LONDON W.1. 
BIRMINGHAM + BOURNEMOUTH + BRIGHTON « BRISTOL * LEEDS + LEICESTER » NOTTINGHAM 


GLASGOW OFFICE: 116 HOPE ST. CONTRACT DEPARTMENT i td de 














MAPLE -MARTYN 
ORGANISATION 









































“KEARSLEY”’ 
PAINT PRODUCTS 


are strictly controlled throughout  ieir 
manufacture from formulation to fina! ‘Ming 
into containers. Quality and durability are 
synonymous with the name ‘‘KEARSLEY”’ 
and the experience of more than a .entury 
in the solution of painting problems is at 

your service. 


ws 





“ARKAY’? HARD GLOSS PAINT - ‘“NULAC” 
SYNTHETIC COLOUR FINISHES ° ‘‘R. KX. DURO”’ 
DURABLE PROTECTIVE PAINT ° “BITUMARKA’’ 
ANTI-CORROSIVE PAINT ° “STIPPOLO” OIL 
BOUND WATER PAINT ~ ‘“‘ARKAMATTE’’ FLAT 
OIL PAINT AND EVERY TYPE OF FINISH 
FOR INDUSTRIAL AND DECORATIVE PURPOSES 


FULL PARTICULARS ON REQUEST TO— 


ROBERT KEARSLEY & CO. 
RIPON | YORKSHIRE 
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mel Hempstead Primary School, Hertfordshire. County Architect : 
C, H. Aslin, Esq., F.R.I.B.A.,M.1.Struct.E. One of a series of Primary 
ané Secondary Schools envisaged in a 5-year building programme embracing 
single and two storey construction and using the flexible medium of Hills 


< “(BPesweld ” Components. 


~_—s 


bk: specifying HILLS “PRESWELD” Components 
the architect is assured of complete freedom in architec- 
tufal planning and design. The flexibility of this System 
is particularly evident in modern school construction 
where “Presweld” is being extensively used by County 
Authorities. Hills “PRESWELD” is suitable for most 
types of building, and offers considerable economies 
in :naterials, cost and man-hour erection time. 


*e 





Based on the 8’ 3” grid, buildings of almost any 
size of single, two and three storey construction 
can be completed from standard parts. As an 
integral part of the System, Hills supply Metal Windows, 
Door Frames, Gutters, Fascias and Hilcon lightweight 
Precast Reinforced Concrete Roof, Floor and Wall 
Units. Architects are invited to contact our Technical 
Sales Department for fuller information. 


HILLS 


(WEST BROMWICH) LTD 


ALBION ROAD, WEST BROMWICH & 125 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 


Telephone : WESt Bromwich 1025 (7 lines) 


Telephone : HOLborn 8005-6 


Branches at Birmingham, Swansea, Bristol, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Glasgow and Belfast 





Hilton 
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It was a good winter— 


but what of the future ? 





LAST YEAR British Electricity installed a record 
amount of new generating plant, 1,113 MW s.o., 
15-3% more than in 1950. In order that the 
maximum capacity would be available, the work of 
overhaul and maintenance, which normally is 
spread over nine months of the. year, was 
substantially completed before the beginning of the 
winter. These efforts, together with the co-operation 
of industry in staggering hours, and domestic and 
commercial consumers in keeping demand off-peak, 
and the good luck of mild weather, gave us a winter 
almost free from power cuts. 


But the demand for electricity 
continues to rise 


The rearmament programme and the export drive still 
further increase the need for more power. British 
Electricity are building 43 new power stations and 
extending 31 existing stations. But if power cuts are to 
be avoided again next winter, Industry must not relax 
its fine efforts. It should plan now to make the most 


efficient use of power, and to cut out all forms of waste. 





Help the country NOW- 
Avoid waste 


BRITISH ELECTRICITY 






































ABOYNE LODGE 
SCHOOL, 
ST. ALBANS 


County Architect: C. H. Aslin, c.B.E., F.R.I.B.A. 


One of the 27 post-war 
Hertfordshire schools 
where all the fibrous 
plasterwork consisting 
of stanchion casings, 
fascias below windows 
complete with sills 
and soffits, cloakroom 
partitions and all 
auxiliary sections has 
been carried out by— 


CLARIDGES 


(PUTNEY) LTD. 


ARCHITECTURAL MODELLERS 
PLASTERERS AND DECORATORS 
FIBROUS PLASTER SPECIALISTS 


RAVENSCOURT ROAD, 


RAVENSCOURT PARK, 
LONDON, W.6 


RIVerside 7222 
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CHAMPION! 


PENS, gaiERNE TT 


* Turbo-jet test plant 


at BRISTOL... 





* SILENCING and thermal 


insulation system by 


MUFFELITE 


The new BRISTOL turbo-jet test plant is 
generally regarded as being in advance of 
any test plant for a similar purpose in this 
country or any other. 


The MUFFELITE silencing and thermal 
insulation system, designed and supplied 
by this company, suppresses the noise gen- 
erated by two engines on test simultane- 
ously and reduces the temperature of the 
engine exhaust gases by several hundred 
degrees Centigrade. 


The success of any such scheme depends 
essentially upon collaboration, from its 
initiation, with the Architect and the 
Test Plant Design Engineers. 








| ACCRINGTON 





‘Nori’ Bricks 





THE ACCRINGTON BRICK & TILE CO. LTO. 
ACCRINGTON, LANCS. PHONE: ACCRINGTON 2684 











% MUFFELITE 
System of 
Test House 
Silencing 


We have 15 years experience of test 
house silencing. The assistance of our 
technical department and drawing 
office is freely available. This service 
can be most wisel} employed at the 
design stage. Enquiries will incur no 
obligation. 





MS2 


CEMENTATION (MUFFELITE) LTD., 
39 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 (ABBey 5726 








*Templewood C.P. School, Welwyn Garden City. Sliding, folding partitions (glass and flush), 
ards and furniture. 


“HAMMERS MADE IT” 


How often when you have visited a 
schoo] and have admired some piece 
of furniture or equipment you find 
that it was made by Hammers. 
C. H. Aslin, Esq., ¢.B.E., F.R.I.B.A., 
County Architect, Hertfordshire, has 
consistently worked with us since the 
inception of his ambitious school 
plan, to achieve that high standard 
of design and construction for which 
his schools are famous. Better quality, 
better design and reasonable prices. 


*Work including Sliding, folding doors and 
partitions, flush doors, school and public lib- 
rary fittings and furniture, Technical schools 
practical craft equipment, Housecraft equip- 
ment and furniture, Training College furni- 
ture and equipment, “‘Stackeasy” chairs and 
general furniture for classrooms. 


GEO. M. HAMMER & CO. LID. 


Craftsmen in woodwork since 1858. “« HAMMER’S personal service.” 


Crown Works, Hermitage Rd., Harringay, London, N.4 


STAmford Hill 6691-2 
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a 
SPEED the fixing of all equipment with Rawlbolts and Rawlplugs. 
Get the machines and heavy stuff bolted down quickly, firmly, 
ready for immediate use with Rawlbolts — the dry fixing that does 
away with grouting-in and waiting for cement to dry. 


BUILOING...EXPANDING... 
OR INSTALLING NEW MACHINES 7? 








Se, *, WALL 
ice: pLucs 
sh jas0t* BS 


with Rewplugs—the fest and hrmest sew ios in ae wort = FEXXING DEVICES 


Use Rawlplug Fixing Devices where “ speed is the essence of the contract” 


WRITE FOR TECHNICAL LITERATURE 


B 397 


THE RAWLPLUG COMPANY LIMITED - CROMWELL ROAD - LONDON > S.W.7 
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Established 1790 


C. MISKIN & SONS LTD. 


Contractors for the Schools at MALVERN WAY, 
CROXLEY GREEN & PENTLEY PARK, WELWYN GAR- 
DEN CITY, illustrated in this issue on pages 376 to 382. 


Also contractors for other Hertfordshire Schools at Adeyfields, Hemel 
Hempstead—Kenilworth Drive, Boreham Wood—and at Tavistock 
Avenue, Watson’s Avenue and Watling Street, St. Albans. 


ROMELAND 113 HIGH HOLBORN 
ST. ALBANS ' LONDON, W.C.1 
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FLOORS FOR “~~ 
HERTFORDSHIRE SCHOOLS 


(Featured in this issue) 


Semastic Decorative Tiles were among the floor surfacings 


specified by C. H. Aslin, C.B., F.R.1.B.A., Hertfordshire County Architect 


A DUNLOP COMPANY 
COMPREHENSIVE FLOORING SERVICE 
Head Office : 185-7-9 Finchley Road, London, N.W.3 


SEMTEX LTD E 


Telephone: Maida Vale 6070 
Telegrams: Semtex, Haver, London 
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“OUR NEW FACTORY 
EXTENSION IS NOW 
FINISHED. ALL THE 
SHELVING AND 


PARTITIONS ARE 








OF STEEL BY 
Sankey-Sheldon 


- OF COURSE.” 


Sankey-Sheldon Limited, 46 Cannon St., London, E.C.4 



































Ulustration shows Pattern Ne. M.1010. DiliabPethionn end Gal a 
Catalogue A.R. 585. 





HARCO PATENT 
METALACE 


PRODUCED IN ROLLS OF 25’ 
TO 100’ LONG BY 2’'11” WIDE. 
The artistic effect of Harco Patent 
Metalace renders it particularly 


suitable for use where care of de- 


sign and appointment are of major 
importance. Architects will appre- 
ciate that it not only screens the 
unsightly, but allows free circu- 
lation of air. The patterns in which 
Metalace can be woven, make it 
the perfect selection for Lift Shaft 
Enclosures, Ventilating Panels, 
Radiator Covers, Electric Heater 
Covers, etc. 


Harvey | 














G .A.Harvey & Co. (London): Ltd. Woolwich Road, London, S.E T}H 
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SIR ALFRED 


M°ALPINE 


& SON LTD. 





BUILDING, CIVIL ENGINEERING AND PUBLIC WORKS CONTRACTORS 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS FOR NEW 
TEST LABORATORIES AT FILTON 


HEAD OFFICE: HOOTON, LITTLE SUTTON, WIRRAL, CHESHIRE 
BRANCH OFFICES: WOLVERHAMPTON & JOHANNESBURG 











[UTI] FLEXIBLE - PLASTIC FLOORING 


For use where traffic is heavy and smart appearance essential 


+ + + + + + £ FF HF 


ot 





RESILIENT AS RUBBER — ENDURING AS OAK 


What do you look for in a flooring? Colour? Hard * range of designs. PHENCO can be laid with the maximum 
wear? Resistance to a wide range of chemical attack? * of ease and the minimum of trouble, and if required we 
Resilience? Warmth? Safety? PxeNco has all these , or our agents can lay it for you. Once down, you have 
advantages combined. It does not creep or buckle, and a permanently colourful, lastingly practical floor that you 
has as many applications as you care to name. Being * can promptly forget about. Write today for fully descriptive 
available in either roll or tile, it offers you a wide x literature, and put your foot down—insist on PHENCO! 


Phoenix Rubber Co. Ltd. 


91 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 » TELEPHONE: LONDON WALL 3564 « TELEGRAMS: PHENRUB STOCK, LONDON 
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Thermacoust 


WooD WOOL BUILDING SLABS 


Were used in the new Aboyne Lodge 
Infants’ School, St. Albans, and have also 
been used in the construction of nine 
other Hertfordshire schools. 


Thermacoust Wood Wool Building Slabs are 
being extensively specified by leading Local 
Authorities and Architects for schools, factories, 
office buildings, shops, etc. They overcome prob- 
lems of short supply and speed up construction. 
They are large, lightweight, easily handled units 
with high-insulating properties. 





Thermacoust Wood Wool Building Slabs are fire- 
resistant and can be cut with woodworking tools. 
They will take any suitable surfacing, plaster, 
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Aboyne Lodge Infants’ School, St. Albans. 
rendering, bitumen, etc. C. H. Aslin, C.B.E., F.R.1.B.A., County Architect. 


Ils 





For Information Sheets and prices, write to:—-THERMACOUST LTD., 39 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


(ABBey 2738) 
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Rosebank fabric No. 6656, 31" wide cretonne, 
in red, blue, green or brown grounds. 





F abrics usually provide the 
main notes in your colour themes — 
why not solve your problem 


by using the beautiful and durable 





“Rosebank ” range P 


ROSEBANK 
fabrics 


London Office: Kent House, Market Place, Oxford Circus, W.1 


EN 
TURNBULL & STOCKDALE LTD »- MANCHESTER oe 


TRADE MARK 
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School at 
Moreton, 
Cheshire. 


SCHOOL & FACTORY REGULATIONS 
for cloakroom accommodation inexpen- 
sively fulfilled. Compact. Risk of pilfering 
and contamination greatly reduced. Wire 
Gym Kit Lockers a speciality. 


PARKER, WINDER 
& ACHURCH LTD. 


326 BROAD ST., BIRMINGHAM, 1 ____NEW LIST NOW READY 
(MIDland 5001) WRITE FOR LIST MCF.326. Selected from our 
extensive range of patterns the illustrations show 
MANCHESTER, 2: 16 JOHN DALTON ST. the modern trend of design on clear cut lines, 
(Blackfriars 9478) attractive, functional and easily kept clean. 










FORWARD 


modern cloakroom fittings 


As supplied William Torbiti, Beal Central and Mayesbrook 
Schools, Ilford. King Edward VI Schools, Birmingham. 
Baths at Leyton and Hastings. School at Moreton, Cheshire. 
Leading Schools and Colleges throughout the country. 


Typical of Modern 
Gym Kit Locker as 
used by leading 
Colleges, Schools, 
Swimming Baths and 
Sports Clubs for the 
hygienic and safe 
storage of kit. Visible 
contents are easily 
found. Necessary 
locks supplied as 
desired. 























A typical School fitted with Avery’s Stage Equipment and 
Curtains. 


Fitted with Avery’s 
“Fanpleat’’ Blind. 


SIT, ale Tale 
“a =r 


WILL L 


— 


* 





Solty som , a ena 
Ad hii d. 


A typical School fitted with Avery’s Acc ng S 


AV Dg ge Renpertns 
Gt. Portland Street, London, W.lI. 


“Britain’s Leading Blindmakers”” 














SLATS.-OPEN 


P) ~~ e 
— *: age 
a 


A anieal School fitted with pnw Heavy Duty 
Flexible Aluminium Venetian Blinds. 





A typical Classroom fitted with Avery's ‘Classlite’’ 
Blind—a blind guaranteed to roll evenly and not to 
wander. 

(Servants of most County Architects including the 
Herts County Architect—Blindmakers to hundreds 


of the new post-war Schools over Great Britain.) 
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thought 


is a modern ‘must’ in property planning 
and no one is better qualified than 

the architect to see that the initial disposition 
of Fire Appliances 


IS good 


and suitable to the needs of the building. 
We, the largest manufacturers of Fire 
Fighting Equipment, will gladly give 
architects our impartial co-operation to 
ensure that maximum protection ensues from 
this very necessary 


Forethought 


The illustration above 
shows the ‘ Conquest” 
Soda-acid Extinguisher and 
the Pyrene ‘Everyway” 
Hose Reel. Full particulars of 
these and other fire protection 
equipment of every kind will be sent 
on request. 


THE BEST KNOWN NAME IN FIRE PROTECTION 


THE PYRENE COMPANY LTD. (Dept. A.R.6) 9, Grosvenor Gardens, 
London, S.W.I. Tel: Victoria 3401 


APPLIANCES 
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BITULACUM 





prevents 





s\ 2 u 
dusting’ and 





deterioration 





of concrete 





floors and 





of plaster 





cement 





brick and 





stone walls 
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Applied as a paint, BITULACUM 
preserves the surface from the 
effects of moisture, oil or grease. 
Equally effective either indoors 
or out. Supplied in 15 standard 
shades as well as black, white and 
transparent. Gloss finish. 


BITULAC LIMITED 


Collingwood Buildings, Newcastle upon Tyne, 1. 





London Office: 219/220, Dashwood House, Old Broad St., London, E.C. 2. 
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M K B extrusions are extremely 






handsome in appearance, fault- 
less in finish and minutely close 
to size. This reduces or entirely eliminates further 
machining. Time, tools and labour are saved, leading 
to increased output and reduced costs. 

There is virtually no limit to the applications of 
McKechnie extrusions in brass, bronze and nickel 
silver. 


See our exhibit at The London Building Centre, 
Store Street, London, W.1 


FOR FULL 
DETAILS PLEASE 
WRITE TO 
McKECHNIE 
BROTHERS LTD., 
Es 14, BERKELEY ST., 
« LONDON, W.1. 

i. Telephone: Mayfair 6182 





McKECHNIE BROTHERS LIMITED 
Metal Works : Rotton Park Street, Birmingham, 16. 
Branch Offices: London, Leeds, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Solder Works : Stratford, London, E.15. 
Copper Sulphate and Lithopone Works : Widnes, Lancs. 
Enquiries for Lithopone and Solder to : 14, Berkeley Street, London, W.1. 
South African Works : McKechnie Brothers S.A. (Pty) Ltd., P.O. Box 
No. 382, Germiston, S.A. ; : 
New Zealand Works : McKechnie Brothers (N.Z.) Ltd., Carrington Road, 
New Plymouth. 




















ASPHALTE FOR BUILDING 


HIGHWAYS CONSTRUCTION | 
LTD. 


incorporating the business of 


THE FRENCH ASPHALTE CO. 











was selected by the Bristol Aeroplane 
Co. Ltd. to provide and lay Asphalte 
Mastic to the storage tanks and roofs 


of their 


TEST LABORATORIES 
FILTON, BRISTOL 


(illustrated in this issue) 


Architect: Eric Ross, A.R.I.B.A. 





Head Office: 
IDDESLEIGH HOUSE, CAXTON STREET, 
WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. 


Telephone: Abbey 4366 








Branches at 
BRISTOL: CARDIFF - GLASGOW - BIRMINGHAM 
MANCHESTER - NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 








———— 














PARAGO 


The Paragon System provides a com- 
plete answer to all your roof glazing 
problems. Robustly strong, yet neat, 
it obscures the bare minimum of 
light. The specially designed steel 
bar, being completely clothed with a 
jointless lead sheath, is incorrodible. 
There are no outside fastenings nor 
loose glass stops. The bottom end of 
the bar is sheathed with lead against 
damp and rust. The condensation 
channels are the most efficient that 
can be devised. 


For upwards of 40 years the 
Paragon System has been speci- 
fied by architects on account 
of just these essential quali- 
ties. Our illustrated booklet 
“A”’ will tell you more about 
this fine roof glazing system. 





feketore; PARAGON: GLAZING CO.LTD 2éarams: 


(Pte.brXch) 1* VICTORIA STREET: 
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Section of Bar Type A 





























“‘Eclairage, 


LONDON :-S°:W:°!I = Sowest-Lan. 








Registered Trade Mark 


Insist on Masonite—to be sure 








MADE IN SWEDEN 

















No other hardboard has the structural : 

advantages, the durability, and the de- 
corative assets combined. Masonite is 

more versatile and completely reliable. 

| 

| 


Standard Presdwood 
Tempered Presdwood 
Enamelied Presdwood 


Masonite is tough, grainless wood ; flawless ; 

no warping or buckling. It is unquestionably 

durable under the most exacting conditions. 

Its attractive colour and appearance, its 

quality, are well known throughout the 
Building Industry. 


MASONITE LTD. - Bevis Marks House - Bevis 








Masonite has been used and proved for over 20 years 


FOR CONCRETE SHUTTERING, INTERNAL PANELLING, BUILT-IN FITMENTS, REMODELLED 
INTERIORS, FASCIA BOARDS AND EXTERNAL SURFACES, INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT AND 
BENCHES, CABINETS, PREFABRICATED UNITS AND BUILDINGS 


Poe 


All three types of Presdwood are used in New Coaches for 
the Liverpool Overhead Railway, illustrated above. Hard- 
wearing quality and good appearance are essential. 


Marks + LONDON, E.C.3 Avenue 2846 
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Modern School Furniture by EX) 


181 High Holborn, London, W.C.1 Tel: Holborn 9116. 
101 Wellington Street, Glasgow, C.2. Tel: Central 2369. 














THE COBURN SYSTEM 


















SLIDING DOOR 
GEAR 


In order to avoid you wasting 
your time we place at your 
disposal a staff trained to 
detail a suitable specification 
for any particular application. 


Write for catalogue, prices and advice :- 





— 


Ae 2 
OBRITISH TROLLEY TRACK €O// 





COBURN WORKS: COPPERFIELD STREET‘ 
LONDON :5.E.1 


IXXxXix 
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ARBOLITE and ARBOMAST 6B.I 


Vas 

















ADSHEAD RATCLIFFE & CO 












ARBOLITE METAL CASEMENT PUTTY is supplied in a 
“‘ ready-for-use ’’ consistency and consequently requires no pre-mixing on 
the site. It works easily, points neatly and remains exactly as finished 
without shrinking, cracking or wrinkling. Arbolite has excellent keying 
properties and ensures a tight, tough waterproof joint, adding considerably 
to the life of metal windows. 


ARBOMAST B.!1 BEDDING MASTIC withstands the most 
rigorous climatic conditions and eliminates all possibility of running, 
sagging and staining. Equally suitable for bedding frames into brick or 
wood surrounds, or for completely filling the interstices when composite 





units are coupled together with mullion and transom bars. 


Full descriptive literature on :equest. 


LTD - BELPER « DERBY 











You won't forget 


the doors, b y, tun 


are you forgetting the security those doors must 
provide for your clients? Cases of burglary, still 
increasing, disclose advanced methods and equip- 
ment. Ingersoll have met this challenge with the © 
new Ingersoll ‘Steel-Clad’ 10 (yes, TEN) lever series 
of locks—for residential and business property. 
Ingersoll Steel-Clad locks harmonise with any type 
of door, and their clean design will please the most 


fastidious. 


UNIQUE MASTER-KEY SYSTEM 


Your clients can Ingersoll-lock anything from a two-roomed 
flat to a group of factories, each with a different and exclusive 
combination—one master-key to open all. Employees or 
family can have sub-master keys to open only those buildings 
or rooms they are authorised to enter. 










The Ingersoll The Ingersoll Braced The Ingersoll 
Automatic Rim Deadlock Mortise Clawbolt Deadlock —_All-Steel Padlock 




















AT YOUR SERVICE—THE INGERSOLL SECURITY 
ADVISORY BUREAU. The services of technical experts 
are offered to you and your clients. Write for details 
or, better still, ring BYRon 3456 and ask for a 
representative to call. 











INGERSOLL SECURITY 
ADVISORY BUREAU 


INGERSOLL 
LOCKS LIMITED 


@ Steel-Clad for 
Maximum Security 
@ Positive Deadlocking 
@Concealed Fixing 

@ Exclusive 
Combination 


@No unauthorised 


MIDDLESEX 
Duplicating of Keys 


25) INGERSOLL CORNER, RUISLIP. 
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Pressure proofed by patented process 
and tested at every stage. Only prover 
leads go into Venus Drawing Pencils 


SMOOTH... 


A patented colloidal process removes 
all grit and impurities—they must 


ASN be smooth 


ANC CWIRAING . .. 


Accurate through and through—graded 
and tested by experts, Venus Drawing 
Pencils make the right mark every time 






THE PENCIL WITH 
THE CRACKLE ~ FINISH 











Perfect PENCILS 


THE VENUS PENCIL CO... LIMITED. LOWER CLAPTON 


€.3 








BEST LLOYD 


LIMITED 


Established 1840. 


Our DESIGN SERVICE 
and the accumulated know- 
ledge of more than 100 
years’ experience in metal 
craft is free for you to use. 
May we have your enquiries? 
The illustrations show recent 
work produced and erected 


by us for:— 








Lewis Solomon & Son, 
F/F.R.1.B.A. 





BESTLITE 


BALUSTRADE, 22, ELY PLACE, LONDON. London Showroom: 25, MUSEUM STREET, 


LONDON, W.C.1. Telephone MUSeum 2113 


BEST AND LLOYD LIMITED, HANDSWORTH, BIRMINGHAM, 21! 


Telephone SMEthwick 1191. 






G, 22, ELY PLACE, LON 
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CConstaucten with the superior work- 
manship that has made the Milners Safe 
Co. suppliers of protective equipment 
to the Bank of England, the Admiralty 
and War Office, and to Banks through- 
out the world, Milners Steel Rolling 























Shutters—electrical or hand-operated 























—are your premises’ best possible 
protection against fire or theft. 



































a : Ss |IMILNERS- 


Part of an industrial building protected by Milners shutters 












Regd. Trade Mark 


Write for full particulars and Catalogue to the Shutter Division of 


Milners Safe Co. Ltd. 58 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.|. 


Telephone: CENiral 0041-5 











makes all the difference 


Siemens ‘SIERAY’ lamps with ‘SIERAY ’ fittings v 
give better light for half the consumption of “ 
current. You can choose from a wide range of ee 
attractive designs for office, store, factory or 
boardroom. 





ed 
Es 
ry: 


WRITE NOW—for illustrated Catalogue 
No. 998 giving complete range. 






SIEMENS ELECTRIC LAMPS & SUPPLIES LIMITED, 38-39 UPPER THAMES STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
Branches: BELFAST, BIRMINGHAM, BRISTOL, CARDIFF, DUBLIN, GLASGOW, LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, NOTTINGHAM, SHEFFIELD 
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AUDITORIUM 
SEATING 


at the 


MANCHESTER 
FREE TRADE HALL 


was designed and manufactured by 


CoxaCo 


(Watford) Ltd. 





who also manufactured the 
Auditorium Seating at the 


ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 


Designed by Robin Day, A.R.C.A., 
F.S.I.A., Consultant to the architect, 
London County Council 


Tubular Steel Seating of high quality and design for all purposes and TELEKINEMA at the 
u g of high quality 8 perposs** SOUTH BANK EXHIBITION 


including a range of Nesting furniture for schools, which is hechnet: Willi Gite: Ob 
supplied to Educational authorities throughout the world. F.R.1.B.A. 





Auditorium Seating in the Free Trade Hall. Architect: Leonard C. Howitt Esq., 8.Arch., F.R.I.B.A. 


For more than 20 years the COX organisation has been producing 


TELEPHONE: WATFORD 5631-5 
Cox & CoO wartrorn By-Pass, WATFORD, HERTS. TELEZHONE: WATFORD S635 


(Watford) Led. 






































** DURABLE REFLECTIVE ROOFING ” 
is a scientific mastic roofing carrying a 
twenty year guarantee and very moderate 
in price. May we send you details? 
















Southeres Depot: 
Great Testeood, 
Totton, 

MN. Southampton. 








Aiphaltic Hooring, 

Roofing, Tanking and 

Pact Deer pr Course Work, and 

> “Buileup” Felt Roofing 

14/14, Hollown Viaduct V3 WAKE BA Jelephones; 
bi 


hit y; 1456/2, F553, C274 


Northern Depot: 
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You cant pass by this window f 





RIPPERS are now producing the new wooden casement window, 
made with heavier sections in accordance with the recently revised 
British Standards Specification. The high quality of Ripper Standard 
joinery has long been appreciated by the building trade—and 
Rippers see to it that the confidence of architects and builders is 
more than justified. 








This new window conforms to BSS 644: Part 1: G7, () 
1951, and is available from stock in the complete | 

No Bar, Lay Bar and Full Bar ranges—with 
either flush or projecting sills. Also made up to 
order into 45° or 60° cant bays, 90° square bays 
or 223° segmental bays, or attached to standard 











door frames to form winglights. 





| : 
RIPPERS LIMITED, be 
——S Castle Hedingham, Essex. Ex 
== —_-«* Telephone: Hedingham 191 (4 lines) 
London—g, Southampton Place (Suite 16) W.C.1. 
CHAncery 8306/7 






















A DIFFICULT PROBLEM ___. Avcbieggas 


ae ns HARRY SHE 
Although this window in Reigate RWOOD, FR 


Stone had suffered deep erosion 
it was preferred not to take it out, 
which would disturb the interior, 
and so reinstatement could not 
be in natural stone. 


Solved by “ PLASTIC 
RECONSTRUCTED STONE” 


The photograph shows one stage 
in the work of cutting away the 
decayed stone and skilfully reform- 
ing the exterior in our specially 
prepared, heavily reinforced, 
‘Plastic Reconstructed Stone,”’ 
a considerable saving in cost 
and inconvenience. 








Restoration work in progress 


| SIDLESHAM CHURCH near { 


Beit 





129 GREAT SUFFOLK STREET, LONDON, S.E.1. Telephone : HOP 2366. Also at BRISTOL and BIRMINGHAM 
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If you have the 


problem of seating a lot of 


people and then have to 


CLEAR OUT 


the hall for another purpose Pel Nesting Furniture 





will provide a quick answer. It will stack away 


neatly in next to no time. 


PELs: NEST 


The models shown are Chair RP.6 (Woodslats) and Table NT.2. There 
are many different designs in strong, but light, tubular steel, rust proofed 
and stove enamelled. Ask for illustrated leaflet. 





MADE BY PEL LTD: OLDBURY * BIRMINGHAM A @ company 
London Showrooms: 15 Henrietta Place, London, W.1. Distributors throughout the Country. rBw/xo752 








Upads heeennd 


faylor nade 


SUIT ANY KITCHEN 


Seven capacities from 21,000 to 75,000 B.T.U’s per hour. 
Designed in accordance with B.S.S. 758. 
Approved by the Fuel Efficiency Dept. of the Ministry of Fuel and Power. 


ROBERT TAYLOR & CO. (lronfounders) LTD. 
LARBERT «+ STIRLINGSHIRE 


London Office and Showrooms: 66 Victoria Street, S.W.1 
Also at the Building Centre, 26 Store Street, London, W.C.1 
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ESTABLISHED 1786 


Y. J. LOVELL 


& SON LTD. 




































CONTRACTORS FOR MANY RECENT P A RQ JET 
EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS, INCLUDING 


@ 


I Ss , AB Ly » ST. A , 
Hare name in this issue) er PATENT FLOORBOARDS 
neoniael were used in 


SSS raittenscl'ss The Assembly Hall 
Head Office Phone 2211-2 ee entley Park School 
and leaf, ~=©6 Welwyn Garden City 


These 1” x 5?” boards in 7-13 ft. lengths provide a favourable 











London Office: 6, BATHURST STREET, W.2 

















with Branches at alternative to ordinary block and strip floors. Close-fitting, 
BUCKS :— SUSSEX :— easily and cheaply fixed. Unusual beauty — exceptional quality. 
HIGH WYCOMBE EASTBOURNE 
MARLOW EAST GRINSTEAD 
BEACONSFIELD HORSHAM MASTERS & ANDREN LIMITED 
66, FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 Royal 1234 


























KOH-I-NOOR PENCILS 
are back | 





again... 











In 18 degrees (9H-6B) 


These world-famous Drawing 
Pencils are once more available 
intheir full range, including BHB 
Special Writing, from all good 
class stationers. KOH -I- NOOR are 
indispensable to all Draughtsmen, 
Architects and Designers, who must 
have accuracy in their pencils and a 
point they can rely on. Test theirunique | 
smoothness and quality of texture for | =) 
yourself — samples gladly sent on request. | 












THE CUMBRAE BOOKCASE 
has over ten and a half feet of shelf space 
behind easy running glass sliding doors; each shelf will hold 
about twenty normal size dooks or fifty pocket editions. It is 
of sturdy construction to last more than a lifetime, adaptable in 
use—a number of them can be stacked and ranged in countless 
arrangements—and they are tax free. Made in oak and walnut, 
the price either horizontal or vertical is - - £16+ 13+ 6 


OO eee 
i Zz : 


= ae 

















“The Perfect Pencil” 















































o— 2' ai + med 
Further information from H. MORRIS & CO. LTD., MiLTON ST., GLASGOW, C.4 
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LIGHTING FITTINGS for 
HERTFORDSHIRE SCHOOLS 


Design 
No. C37. 





One of several fittings specially designed 

to meet the requirements of C. H. Astin, 

C.B.E., F.R.I.B.A., County Architect, for 
use in Hertfordshire Schools. 


HUME ATKINS & CO, LTD. 


New Icknield Way, Letchworth, Herts. 
Phone: Letchworth 616 


66, Victoria Street, London, S.W.|I. 
Phone: ViCtoria 016! 




















Pian Wy F i, 
CH <<. 
Sea ities and 


@ kitchen steam and 











rp Ze 
city smoke tdidaie are 


BROLAC 
CAN TAKE 
ir! 









hard on paint 


Whether to resist tough conditions outside, or 
to provide an enamel surface indoors, Brolac is 
the acknowledged standard gloss finish. The 
hankol in Brolac stiffens its resistance to bad 
weather — its fine finish shows no signs of 
cracking or flaking under the worst conditions, 
but stays hard and yet flexible too. A Brolac 
job is a job that’s going to last 


Brolac 


You will find MURAC, the matt oil finish made in the Brolac works, ideal 
for interior decoration. Send for the FREE Brolac colour scheme booklet to 


JOHN HALL & SONS (BRISTOL & LONDON) LTD - HENGROVE - BRISTOL 4 


says Painter B:/l 


THE DOUBLE PROTECTION PAINT 
WITH THE ENAMEL FINISH 


XCVii 














By Appointment 
Silk Manufacturers to 
the late King George VI 


WARNER 


FURNISHING FABRICS 


are 
WORLD RENOWNED 


for their quality of 
DESIGN, TEXTURE & COLOUR 


RED << RRR 


WARNERS 
co-operate with 
architects and decorators 
in the provision of 
SPECIAL FABRICS 
for individual 
FURNISHING SCHEMES 
for hotels, public buildings 


churches and ships 


Go 


WARNER & SONS LTD 


77 Wells Street, Oxford Street, 


LONDON, W.1 
England 


TELEPHONE: MUSEUM 4161 








1 Sh 50S A OES RAE ALE Re 
CVs-126 





























HERE ARE THE ANSWERS TO 
ALL YOUR WOOD PRESERVATION PROBLEMS 


This illustrated booklet is full of 
valuable information for archi- 
| tects, surveyors and builders. It 
4 gives detailed instructions for the 
treatment of new timber, and 
for dealing with outbreaks, of 
rot or insect attacks. Send now 
for a free copy and learn how to 


BEAT THE GHOST OF DECAY THE CUPRINOL WAY 


(Cuprinol is manufactured by Cuprinol Ltd., London) 
To: JENSON & NICHOLSON LTD. 
(Sole Distributors of Cuprinol for the U.K.) 
Jenson House, Carpenter’s Road, London, E.15. 
| Please send free copy of ‘Cuprinol for the Building Industry’ 
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THERE HAS BEEN INTERNATIONAL INTEREST 
CREATED BY THE RECENT EXHIBITIONS AND 
DISPLAYS DURING THE LAST FOUR MONTHS OF & & * 
DEEP TIBOR TEXTURES, WHICH ARE A NEW 
DEVELOPMENT ACHIEVED IN THREE- 





DIMENSIONAL FURNISHING FABRICS. TIBOR 
REICH ORIGINATED IN 1951 THE PHRASE 
DEEP TEXTURE, WHICH DESCRIBES A FABRIC . 
WHERE THE ACCENT IS ON DEPTHS OF 
TEXTURE AND THREE-DIMENSIONAL COLOUR 
BLENDING. THESE FABRICS ARE USED BY i 
THE LEADING MAKERS OF CONTEMPORARY us, 
FURNITURE AND INTERIOR DESIGNERS. qo? 
EXAMPLES ARE AVAILABLE FROM TIBOR LTD., ee 
CLIFFORD MILL, STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 


beep 


eX T U Rees 














x * x * 


x x * 





The Canals of England Eric a 
Maré. ‘Historical, topographical and technical . . . 
a well-documented, well-written and highly informa- 
tive book, embellished with many photographs of 

distinction and the reproductions of informative old 
prints...’ Clough Williams-Ellis in JOURNAL 
OF THE TOWN-PLANNING INSTITUTE. 


Price 18s. net, postage 7d. 
The Architectural Press 9 Queen Annes Gate SW1 

























make good 


METAL 
WINDOWS 


W. JAMES & CO. LTD. 
Hythe Rd. Willesden Junction 
LADbroke 3611 N.W.10 























Vent-Axia 
for Better Air 
Conditions 





Simplest 
form of controlled 
ventilation --~ ‘ 
VENT-AXIA LTD., 9 VICTORIA STREET, S.W.| 


Tel.: ABBey 6441, and at GLASGOW, MANCHESTER, 
BIRMINGHAM, LEEDS, NEWCASTLE - UPON - TYNE 

















OS IRE DET 





& 














Baw, 
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CONSULT 
THE SPECIALISTS 


for 


SCHOOL 


BROADCAST EQUIPMENT 
(B.B.C. Approved) 














* Designers of School Broadcasting Equipment to Borough 
and County Architects’ Departments. 


* Apparatus designed to suit your individual requirements 
and to blend with the architectural design. 


* All equipment approved by the School Broadcasting 
Council for the United Kingdom. 


* You are invited to consult us regarding installations, and 
we will be pleased to give you prime costings on any 


HOCKERILL WORKS, BISHOP’S STORTFORD 
























e Charles House, Kensington 
v4 Architect: Major Arthur S. Ash, F.R.1.B.A. 


Dampcourse: Standard Astos 


9 The increasing specification of Astos 
Dampcourse for Commercial Buildings, 
Schools, Housing Schemes and 
Public Buildings is a sure 
indication of its popularity 
where quality is the first 
consideration. Fully des- 
cribed in leaflet No. 555. 
Standard or Lead-lined in 
all wall widths up to 36 inches. 
Rolls contain 24 lineal feet. 





100% MINERAL 


, DAMPCOURSE 





THE RUBEROID COMPANY LIMITED 
104, COMMONWEALTH HOUSE, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.I 





ALL 


ARCHITECTS... are not designing kitchens. 
But those who are have a 
special problem in these 
days of fuel cuts and scarci- 
ties. What cooker to specify? 


For the small kitchen the 
Wellstood, because it burns 
any solid fuel with con- 
spicuous economy, is surely 
one of the most practical. 


Why not send a postcard 
for the Wellstood Informa- 
tion Sheet, giving full details 
of this modern insulated 
cooker? 


Approved by the Ministry 
of Fuel and Power. 





WELLSTOOD 


COOKER & WATER HEATER 


Smith & Wellstood Ltd., Bonnybridge, Stirlingshire. London: 63 Conduit Street, W.1. 











-» that an important con- 
tributory factor to the 
safety and dependability 

of any new building is the 

use of ASHTON cables 
and flexibles for all lighting and 
power duties. 














ASHTON cables and fiex- 
ibles are manufactured to 
a, ng bay —- 
ment No. 3. August 

PD. 947. 













CABLES & FLEXIBLES 


AERIALITE LTD. CASTLE WORKS, STALYBRIDGE, CHESHIRE 
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Accrington Brick & Tile Co. Ltd., The 
Adamsez, Ltd. . i 
Adshead Rateliffe & Co. Ltd. 
Aerialite, 

Albright & ‘Wilson, Ltd. 

Aluminium Union, Ltd. 

Armstrong Cork Co. Ltd. 

Associated Lead Manufacturers, Ltd. 
Atlas Stone Co. Ltd. 

Audix, B. B., Ltd. 

Avery, J., & Co. Ltd.” 

Aygee, t Meare 


Banister, Walton & Co. Ltd. 
Best & Lloyd, Ltd... she 

Bitulac, Ltd. . 

Blundell, Spence r. Co. Ltd. : 

Boulton & Paul, L 

Bowaters Building aa Ltd. 

Braby, Frederick, & Co. Ltd 

Brady, G., & Co. Ltd. as 

British Electricity Authority 

British Insulated Callender’s Cables, ‘Ltd. 
British Paints, Ltd. 


British Reinforced Concrete 1 Engineering & 


British Thomson-Houston Co. Ltd., “The 
British Trolley Track Co. Ltd., The 
Britmac Electrical Co. Ltd. ... . 


Cellon, Ltd. 

Celotex, Ltd. 

Cementation (Muffelite), Ltd. 
Claridges (Putney), Ltd. 

Clarke Ellard Engineering Co. Ltd. 
Costain, Richard, Ltd. 

Courtney Pope (Electrical), Ltd. 
Cox & Co. (Watford), Ltd. ... 
C.S.A. Industries, Ltd. 

Cuprinol, Ltd. 5 


De La Rue, Thomas, & Co. Ltd. 
Docker Brothers 

Dorman Long & Co. Ltd. 
Downing, G. H., & Co. Ltd. 
Drake & Gorham, Ltd. Re 
Durable Asphalte Co. Ltd. 


Edison Swan Electric Co. Ltd., The 
Educational Supply Association, Ltd. 


Farmiloe, T. & W., Ltd. 
Fibreglass, Ltd. 
Finch, B., & Co. Ltd. 
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Fox, Samuel, & Co. L 
Franki Compressed Pile Co. Lid., The 


Gay, R., & Co.... 
Haden, G. N., & Sons, Ltd. 


Hall, John, & Sons (Bristol & London), Ltd. 


Hammer, Geo. M., 

Hardtmuth, L. ec: (Gt. Britain), Ltd. 
Harvey, G. “AN & Co. — Ltd 
Heywood, Co. Ltd 

Highways Construction, Ltd. 

Hills (West Bromwich), Ltd. 
Holophane, Ltd. bas eee 
Holoplast, Ltd. 

Hope, Henry, & Sons, Ltd. 

Hume Atkins & Co. Ltd. 


Ideal Boilers & Radiators, Ltd. 
Ingersoll Locks, Ltd. 
Interfusion, Ltd. 

International Paints, Ltd. 


James, W., & Co. Ltd. 
Jenson & Nicholson, Ltd. 


Kearsley, Robert, & Co. 


Liberty & Co. Ltd. ... 
London Brick Co Ltd. 
Lovell, Y. J., & Son, Ltd. 


McAlpine, Sir Alfred, & Son, Ltd. 
McKechnie Bros., Ltd. 
Mallinson, William, & Sons, Ltd. 
Maple & Co. Ltd. she 
Marley Tile Co. Ltd., The 
Masonite, Ltd. . 

Masters & Andren, Ltd. 

Mather & Platt, Ltd. 

Mellowes & Co. Ltd. ... 

Milners Safe Co. Ltd. 

Miskin, C., & Sons, Ltd. 

Morris, H., & Co. Ltd. 

Morton Sundour Fabrics, Ltd. 


National Federation of Clay — 
Neuchatel Asphalte Co. Ltd., 

Newalls Insulation Co. Ltd. . 
Newman, William, & Sons, Ltd. 
Newton Chambers & Co. Ltd. 
Nu-Swift, Ltd. - 
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Paragon Glazing Co. Ltd. 
Parker, Winder & Achurch, Ltd. 
Parnall, George, & Co. Ltd. ... 
Patman & Fotheringham, Ltd. 
Pel, Ltd. e 
Phoenix Rubber Co. Ltd. 
Pilkington Bros., Ltd.. 
Pilkington’s Tiles, Ltd.” = 
recy E., & Co. L = 

Porn & Dunwoody (Lifts), Ltd. 
Pressure Piling Co. Ltd., The 
Pyrene Co. Ltd., The . 


Rapid Floor Co. Ltd., The 
Rawlplug Co. Ltd., The 
Reparations-Dreyfus, Ltd. 
Richards Tiles, Ltd. A 
Riley Stoker Co. Ltd. 
Rippers, Ltd. 

Ruberoid Co. Ltd., The’ 


Sanderson, Arthur, & Sons, Ltd. 

Sankey, J. H., & Son, Ltd. ... 

Santon “Sheldon, Ltd. 

Secomastic, Ltd. 

Semtex, Ltd. . 

Siemens Electric ‘Lamps & Supplies, I ‘Ltd. 
Smith & Wellstood, Ltd. 

Story & Co. Ltd. ae 


Taylor, Robert, & Co. \ccaesonamaise Ete... 


Tersons, Ltd. “ts 
Thermacoust, Btd ss. 

Thompson, John, Beacon Windows, “Ltd. 
Thorn Electrical Industries, Ltd... 
Tibor, Ltd. 

Troughton & Young (L ighting), Ltd. 
Turnbull & Stockdale, ae 

Twisteel * flee cmc Lta: 


Val de Travers Asphalte — Co. Ltd. 
Venetian Vogue, Ltd. 

Vent-Axia, Ltd. 

Venus Pencil Co. Ltd.” 


Walpamur Co. Ltd., The we oée 
Warner & Sons, Ltd. e5 ae 
Whitehead, D., Ltd. . 

Williams & Williams, Ltd. 

Wood, Edward, & Co. Ltd. 
Woodworth Joinery, Ltd. . 
Wright, John, & Sons (Veneers), Ltd. 
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Floors covered with 


INTERFUSION 


Resists all 
Rotproof, 


Obtain samples—post free from 


are more hygienic, easily cleaned, 
Interfusion is a PVC compound supplied 
in tasteful INLAID patterns; it is very 
durable and never shows signs of wear. 
chemicals, 
waterproof. 


INTERFUSION LIMITED 


66, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.3 
5 Telephone: Royal 4687 


greases, 
With Cork 
Lamination for high insulation efficiency. 

This new material of exceptional quality and appearance is ideal for 


HOSPITALS, SCHOOLS, OFFICES, FLATS, Etc. 


~ 


quiet 


oils. 














FIRE 


WHERE’S. YOUR 


NU-SWIFT? 


The World’s Fastest Fire Extinguishers 

—for every Fire Risk 

Pressure-operated by sealed CO2 Charges 
NU-SWIFT LTD » ELLAND - YORKS 

In Every Ship of 


the Royal Navy 




















LTD. 





° ° 





WOODWORTH JOINERY 


Specialists in Architectural Woodwork 


Technical advice given on suitable 
timbers where shrinkage or 
movement may prevail. 


HARDWOOD & SOFTWOOD JOINERY 


° 


LITTLETON LANE, SHEPPERTON, MIDDX. 
Chertsey 3165. 





Supplied the Joinery to Flats at 


Architects: 


Bethnal Green. 


de Metz & Birks, F/F.R.1.B.A. 
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The photograph shows a barrel vault roof recently erected over a Turbo- 
Alternator House at East Greenwich for the South-Eastern Gas Board. 
It illustrates the excellent natural lighting obtained by the use of this type 


of roof with lantern light glazing. Design and reinforcement were by 





TWISTEEL 


REINFORCEMENT LTD. 





LONDON: 43 Upper Grosvenor Street, W.1. Tel: GROsvenor 1216. BIRMINGHAM: ALMA Street, SMETHWICK, 40. Te/ : Smethwick 1991. 
MANCHESTER: 7 Oxrorp Roap, MANCHESTER, 1. Tel: Ardwick 1691. 
GLASGOW: 146 ArGyLe Street, GLascow, C.2. Tel: Central 4551. 
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